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Dont Miss: The World’s Fastest Game 











How to choose a Radio-Phonograph 
by making this simple test: 


1. Ask your radio dealer to play one of your favorite records (bring one from 
home if you wish) on any radio-phonograph in his store except the new 
Zenith with the COBRA TONE ARM. 


2. Then ask him to play the same record on a Zenith with the amazing 
COBRA TONE ARM. The difference will astound you! Gone is all annoying 
noise, hiss, rattle! And the music sounds as if a muffling blanket had been 
miraculously removed, revealing notes and passages never heard in such glorious 
fidelity before! Yes, even your oldest records will reveal thrilling new 


richness of tone through the COBRA’S magic. 


That’s because the COBRA TONE ARM is_ drop it, even scrape it across the record... 


; ‘y an entirely new principle—uses no crystals or its filament retracts so nothing’s harmed! And 



















magnets, but reproduces tones on a Radionic watch Zenith’s new Silent-Speed Record 
Wave—responds to the most delicate shadings Changer at work. It changes 10 inch records, 
and overtones which are almost completely 12 inch, or both sizes mixed—so gently, quiet- 


lost by old-way methods. So lightly does the ly, gwiftly, that you enjoy a practically con- 


COBRA float in the groove (only 23 of an tinuous flow of music! Get this demonstration 
ounce) that records also stay like new—you today, and you'll see the last word in how to 
enjoy them hundreds of plays longer! buy a radio-phonograph for your home that 


See, too, how foolproof the COBRA is... will make you forever proud of your choice. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
30 YEARS OF ‘KNOW-HOW’ IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 


Model 12H090, $375. Others from $26.95 to $395. 
West Coast Prices Slightly Higher 
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COPYRIGHT 1947, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


REMEMBER...NO OTHER INSTRUMENT... 





HAS THE AMAZING 


COBRA TONE ARM 


AT ANY PRICE...CAN GIVE YOU THIS 


SENSATIONAL NEW WAY TO PLAY RECORDS! 
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Talking It Over 


The Challenge of the Lewis Case 


OHN L. LEWIS’ sudden retreat 

last month in his defiance of the 
Federal Government may have settled 
the coal strike issue—at least, tempora- 
rily. 

But it did not settle the even more 
important issue of the automatic eco- 
nomic power placed in a single man’s 
hands by our present labor laws, 

For John L. Lewis did not “sur- 
render’—he merely made a strategic 
retreat by permitting his miners to re- 
turn to work until Apr. 1. At his de- 
cision, hundreds of thousands of miners 
throughout the nation walked off their 
jobs, the wheels of industry began to 
grind to a stop, and millions of workers 
owing no allegiance to Lewis or his 
union faced serious unemployment. 
Suddenly—and again at Lewis’ personal 
decision—the miners were permitted to 
return to their jobs, and industry was 
permitted to resume. 


What many people seem to 
overlook in this situation is that while 
the question in debate was whether or 
not the power of injunction could be 
used by the Government to prevent a 
strike in an industry operated by the 
Government itself, the real issue was 
whether the legality of the injunction 
should be decided by the courts or by 
John L. Lewis. 

The autocratic Lewis, hypnotized 
by a false sense of his own importance, 
by the success of his many previous 
depredations against the public welfare, 
felt that his decision was sufficient. 
Judge Goldsborough’s fine of $3,500,- 
000 against the miners’ union and $1o0,- 
000 against its leader was a reminder to 
this self-appointed economic czar that 
he was not a law unto himself. 

But again we must not forget that 
the Federal court’s action applies only 
to the legalistic side of the picture. So, 
too, will the decision of the Supreme 
Court—it will merely say whether or 
not an injunction obtained by the Gov- 
ernment is constitutional when issued 
for the purpose of preventing a strike 
in an industry operated by the Gov- 
ernment itself, 


* * * 


The overshadowing issue that 
must be settled is whether or not any 
man should have the power to halt 
American industry, throw millions of 
workers out of work and upset if not 
wreck the entire national economy. Our 
own President, holding the highest office 
in the land, and elected by the people 
themselves, cannot arbitrarily do such 
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a thing, within even his wide wartime 
powers. 

Hitler could do it in Germany. 
Stalin can do it in Russia. 

John L. Lewis, holding no elective 
public office, answerable to no one but 
himself, can do it here. And he can do 
it within the limits of the unwise, un- 
fair laws of which he has taken full 
advantage. Coal is the foundation of 
our economic life. Without it, all in- 
dustry in time would have to stop 
producing. And if John L. Lewis’ whim 
is that the mining of coal shall cease, 
it stops. 

He has capitulated, it is true, be 
fore the unyielding stand of the Gov- 
ernment, but what is there to prevent 
him from again calling his miners out 
at the end of the few months truce 
that he has “graciously” given the na- 
tion, and thus upset again our entire 
economy? When the Government re- 
turns the mines to their owners, Lewis 
can, under existing laws, call a strike 
without fear of an injunction such as 
the Government obtained. 


It is intolerable that any one man, 
in control of an industrial army forced 
to follow his orders blindly, should be 
able when he so chooses to throw the 
entire nation into an economic tailspin. 
No one will challenge labor’s right to 
obtain justice. But any fair-minded 
person will challenge labor leaders’ un- 
thinking use of this right with utter 
disregard of the rights of helpless vic- 
tims—including their own union mem- 
bers—who have little or no voice in 
the disputes but who nevertheless suffer 
by them. 

The issues raised by John L. 
Lewis’ action can be settled only by 
new legislation. This union leader’s 
effort to prove himself above the law 
has presented a clear-cut challenge to 
the new Congress now in session—has 
made it crystal-clear that the present 
labor laws do not properly safeguard 
the people of the United States. The 
Congress has an inescapable responsi- 
bility to enact measures that will pro- 
tect our citizens against reckless labor 
leaders who for too long a time have 
been laws unto themselves, 


Cordially, 


Oe eae 


Publisher 

















Suin-Maid 
Raisins ! 


guase cs 


... 32 pages of recipes 
showing savory ways to serve 
nourishing, enticing meals de- 
spite shortages—as well as how 
to make the most of scarce foods. 





Quick, distinctive recipes for cere- 
als, sauces, cookies, cakes, breads, 
puddings, main dishes! 


Make your meals more en- 
j e-more nutritious- 
with Sun-Maid Raisins! 
They contain 70% natural 
fruit sugar, are rich in iron, 
calcium and phosphorus. 
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1 Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California : 
' Dept. PAT-3, Fresno, California ; 
! Kindly mail me my free copy of “Downright ; 
; Delicious Sun-Maid Raisin Recipes.” i 
1 ! 
: Name ; 

i 
: Address i 

I 
; City State i 
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Between DOES Lats Mare 


Ss 
THAN KEEP 


Ourselves 


Clincher: You did right by Our Nell 
—science fiction—and more than right by 
me. ... One of our fans sent in a couple 








of pages from the Courier-Journal (Louis- | 


s d , ville, Ky.) which represents (another ) pub- 
A ; , licity break that no finagling, careful plan- HANDSOME f 
| ning nor downright chiseling could have 
Skidded ~ Braking too | produced. Occupying half the first page a 





quickly on ice or snow can be of their Sunday magazine section is a 
fatal. Use Weed Tire Chains and photograph of Dr.. Muller, the Nobel prize 
drive carefully, winner in medicine. Dr. Muller is enjoy- 


| ing his favorite relaxation, reading As- 
| tounding, and the title type is the most 
| conspicuous item on the whole page. 
John W. Campbell Jr., New York, 
N.Y. 

[Editor Campbell refers to PATHFINDER’s 
Nov. 6 science story, Stranger Than Fact?, 
| which credited his magazine Astounding Sci- . . 

| ence Fiction with the U.S.’s brainiest fiction- Wild, ruffled hair full 


| readership.—Ed. | of dandruff flakes? 


f 2 









. You can’t beat Krem] to keep unruly 
mon rselves: I always read spel: : 
A . Ou sel ne ns hair neatly groomed. At same time it 


Talking It Over first, then Between Our- Stns Dale Enode deel aod 
selves—which I think (pardon me, Mr. makes scalp feel so clean and alive. 
| Editor) should be Among Ourselves. I 

get a kick out of what readers think. 
H. E. Hornsby, Fort Myers, Fla. 

[This point is raised periodically. We 
defend our use of “between” on the ground 





Stuck — Don’t let this hap- 
pentoyou. Use Weed Tire Chains 
when it’s snowy and avoid ‘‘I told 
you so.”’ 


that discussions in these columns are between 
two groups—the editors on one hand, the 
readers (a pretty sharp bunch) on the other. 


But if you don’t go along with that, take a 
° look at Webster. He lists “among” and “be- 
@ . tween” as synohyms, and explains: “When 
2 used of more than two objects, it (between) 
- hides danger , 


brings them individually into the relation ex- | Krem] grooms hair with a rich hand- | 
@ Use tire chains. Ask your pressed; as, the three survivors had but one | some lustre yet never leaves it looking 


f h pair of shoes between them.” With the price greasy or full of sticky goo. 
dealer for the new WEED AMER- of shoes where it is, we’d say the survivors 








Kreml never gives hair 
that cheap greasy look 





ICAN V Bar-Reinforced. More | were doing pretty well at that—Ed.] 
than a new tire chain—‘“‘WEED | ; | 
AMERICAN V Bars” are the new Organized Slaves": The right of 





collective bargaining is not a right at all. 


idea in traction. WEED Regular It is a wrong that deprives a man of his 


and WEED Extra Heavy tire | constitutional right to make his own con- 
chains have also been improved. tracts. “Collective bargaining” is a form 





= r dealer, ‘‘I want of slavery. | 
oe haa William Dodson, Monticello, Ky. 


* * * We call this a free country. 
Every man has a right to work, or he may Kreml assures 
quit his job if he desires to do so. This that prosperous, 
applies to individuals, but when a group 
“ P | “man-of-the-world 


or class of individuals join themselves to- 
gether and organize a club or union they appearance! 
forfeit their rights as individuals and be- 
come public servants. 






” 





WEED V Bar 


CHAINS 





Kreml is the hair tonic preferred by so 
many of America’s most prosperous 


J. M. Fulkerson, Tempe, Ariz. | and successful men. Kreml assures 
‘natural-looking’ hair grooming. Always 
* * * When bitter-tongues wag against so neat—always feeling and looking 


so-clean. Use Kreml daily for a cleaner 


labor unions they also, categorically, at- ; 
scalp—for better-groomed hair! 


tack the principle of unity that made this 


nation great. In a young nation there was, | KREML HAIR TONIC 
I admit, no need for labor unions. But, 





when America grew into a series of col- A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Fy yer ailtete » canis lective absentee or individually-owned in- Removes dandruff flakes. Keeps hair 
dustries and business enterprises, there was better-groomed without looking greasy 


definite need for the individual to protect | 
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his God-giveh dignity against abuses that 
would have seen him traded and sold as a 
commodity and nothing more. When 
America wanted to preserve its national 
dignity it united. Why then, shouldn’t its 
citizens do the same? 

Suzanne Monihan, Scranton, Pa. 


Greener Pastures: In your Dec. 4 
issue you state that ‘no one has yet tried 
transporting a truculent 1,400-lb. bull 
moose to greener pastures.”’ During the 
winter of 1936-37, I, and about a hundred 


er 
: a” 
me 


beer: 
ee 
Ba, 


3) 


as 


SLIM PICKINGS sparked moving day. 


“GOOD” RIDING 
other Civilian Conservation Corps boys IS more than 

were employed by the Michigan Depart- ee 9 
ment of Conservation and the National efezere) fo rtune 


Park Service on Isle Royale, Mich. Dur- 

ing the winter we captured in corrals about 

26 cow and bull moose. In the spring they | A “good” ride carries the assurance of safety, peace-of- 
were transported alive to the Michigan | 
mainland and released, where it was 
thought they would have befter grazing | “luck” with the turns of the wheels. 


mind, and economy. It depends on much more than 


conditions. 
L. B. Fitzsimmons, Mineral Point, FIRST... Choose the “good” riding foundation 


Wis. , ; . 
0) M7117 7 Ae 4 0 emeleraky fortified for all 


* * * You state that Idaho is the ee tieh melon tl macy tele 


only other state beside Wyoming where 
moose hunting was permitted in 1946. SECOND... Make certain your tires are the cor- 


: What will the Montana Chamber of rect size for your car—and properly mounted 
Commerce say when they hear of this? ; ‘ 
That state had a special season for 
the killing of go moose this year. 

John D. Gruar, Pasco, Wash. THIRD... Keep your tires correctly inflated. "Tire 


Wheels must be balanced... avoid “shimmy 


a to life’’ is cut short when you ride on too much or 

Unanimous: Our family vote goes d 
unanimous for LuErna Jacobsens’ spiral 
irrangement of the stars in the U.S. flag 


too little air. 


(Dec. 18). “With LEE DeLuxe tires on your car you have a “good 


Ellis Jennings, Glasgow, Mont. foundation” . . . safe tires which have proved their 


hardy roadability for almost 40 years LEE 


Dou le life 
RAYON Cord 


* * * LuErna Jacobsens’ spiral star 
design is tops with us. You'll enjoy peace-of-mind motoring 
<4 Jeatty - "y slap | R 

Jackson Beatty and Family, in the safety and economy of LEE 

Buffalo, N.Y. ae 

DeLuxe tires. 
* * * The first “spiral arrangement” 
is preferable, for it designates every state 
as an individual part of the whole. There 


the state is not merely a number, but an Replace with | F F of Constiotioken tia. 


individual, shining identity which helps to 
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Dependable 







Teason why Champion is 
ca’s favorite spark plug 
yecause of better performance 
and greater dependability. Proof 
_ of this is in the continuing use of 
Champions by those who seek and 
win championship events. A cur- 
: rent outstanding example is the 
1946 AAA National Championship 

won by Ted Horn. Champion Spark 

Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL 
CALL, Harry Wismer's fast 
sportscast every Friday night, 
9:55 EST over ABC network. 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 





brighten the entire field of activity wher- 


| ever the flag is flown. 





D. C. Meinert, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Mu Ginkgoes? Washington Talk, 


| Dec. 4, mentions the Ginkgo trees in 
| Washington, D.C., and speaks of them as 


being not only rare but ancient. 

There are several Ginkgo trees here 
in Palo Alto, Cal., as shade trees in yards. 
When I lived on Puget Sound, there was 


| a petrified Ginkgo tree unearthed east of 


Everett, Wash., and recently I learned of 


| a Ginkgo petrified forest east of the Cas- 


cade Mts., near Ellensburg, Wash. Can it 
be that this coast was part of the continent 
of Mu before it was submerged? 

Clara O. Griffin, Palo Alto, Cal. 


{Mythical Mu, Pacific counterpart of 
mythical Atlantis, once may have existed, but 
Ginkgo trees can’t prove it. World plant dis- 
tribution hints that given enough time, any 
seed-breed eventually will hop any ocean. 


| And Ginkgoes had the time.—Ed.] 


Stogie: Shades of Uncle Joe indeed! 
Wasn't it Vice President A. E. Stevenson 
who made that crack about the country 
needing a good s¢ cigar? (Bypaths, Dec. 
18.) 

N. R. Potter, Rochester, N.Y. 


* * * Tt was Vice President “Sunny 
Jim” Marshall who said “What this coun- 
try needs is a good s5¢ cigar.” 

G. C. Larason, Martinsburg, Ohio 

[Doesn’t anyone around here know 
history? “Sunny Jim” Sherman was vice 
president, 1909-12; Vice President Thomas 
R. Marshall, 1913-21, made that crack.—Ed.] 


Word Action: I was interested in 


reading in my latest copy of PATHFINDER 





(Dec. 18) the article called Empty Seats. 
I am glad to see that a magazine as widely 
read as the PATHFINDER is getting in a 
word for the raising of teachers’ pay. Cer- 
tainly they have one of the most impor- 
tant jobs in the country. 

The fate of the world depends on the 
teaching of youngsters. Surely teachers 
need more than fine words, but there is 
nothing like words to get action started. 

John L. Bachman, Memphis, Tenn. 


Payroll Cuts: Under an article Pay- 
roll Savings in PATHFINDER, Dec. 18, is 
stated: “The Post Office alone, with no 
great war-caused expansion, now employs 
494.552.” As to war expansion, who han- 
dled the millions of additional packages 


| that were sent to or from our armed 


forces ... millions of letters? Who han- 
dled the millions of packages that were 


| ordinarily carried by trucks but because 





of wartime restrictions were sent by mail? 

If you visit our Post Office or those in 

Washington or New York, you will find 

overworked clerks and routes too large. 
Claude Boland, Secretary, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, 
Br. 865, Harvey, /Il. 


| © Brief letters and photos from readers 
| on subjects of current interest are cor- 
| dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER. 


1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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In This Issue... 


MILLIONTH. Wolf was honor guest. 


Million Mark. The morning of 
Dec. 9 seemed like any other to 
auto-dealer Jimmie Wolf of West- 
minster, Md. (pop. 4,692). A cus- 
tomer was coming from Carrolltown 
to pick up a new car and Jimmie 
had to get down to the Wolf Motor 
Co. (Ford cars and trucks; Fergu- 
son tractors; 12 employes). 

The phone rang. -It was “Phila- 
delphia_ calling — Mr. Patterson 
would like to talk to Mr. Wolf.” 
Three hours later in Philadelphia 
PATHFINDER publisher Graham Pat- 
terson and PATHFINDER reader Jim- 
mie Wolf shook hands. 

Wolf was a lucky man. His 
new three-year subscription was 
PATHFINDER’s millionth To cele- 
brate, PATHFINDER gave him a hand- 
some wyist watch. 

And Publisher Patterson was a 
proud man because PATHFINDER, 
the news-magazine of America’s 
smaller cities and towns, was now 
one of 25 U.S. magazines with more 
than a million subscribers. In pass- 
ing that milestone and joining that 
select circle, PATHFINDER had more 
than doubled its net paid circulation 
in 14 months, 

“It is said that the first million 
is the hardest,” Patterson said, “but 
if our past experience is any cri- 
terion, we look for consistent circu- 
lation gains limited only ‘by the 
paper situation.” 


* * * 


Quiz. What’s the biggest-selling 
phonograph record that’s ever 
been made? 

(See White Gold, p. 47.) 

How are Rhodes scholars chosen? 
(See Rhodes Scholars, p. 20.) 

How good is “synthetic” rubber? 
(See American Rubber, p. 39.) 

How fast must an object be shot 
to escape earth’s gravity? 

(See Trail-Blazing, p. 36.) 








ere’s a mechanical tiger that 





takes a 30-ton bite! 


r 
Eom MACHINE you see pictured 


above is the modern version of a 
coal miner’s pickax. 

It’s a cutting machine that under- 
cuts the face of the coal seam in 
preparation for blasting. The usual 
“bite” of this mechanical tiger blocks 
out 30 tons to be brought down by 
a single blast. 

The job-being done by this ma- 
chine today in the mines where most 
of America’s coal is produced used 
to be done by pick and shovel, with 
the miner wielding his pickax 
while lying on his side beneath 
the coal. This is but one example 
of the forward-marching program 


5 
that has made America’s coal mines 


the most productive, the most effi- 
cient, and the safest in the world. 


Today, of all the Bituminous Coal 
mined underground in America, 
more than 90% is mechanically 
cut and more than 50Q% is mechani- 
cally loaded. Only about 5% is 
mined by pick and shovel! 


As a result, America’s Bituminous 
Coal miners are the most productive 
—and the best paid—on earth. Their 
average weekly pay in recent months 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
Washington, D. C. 





has exceeded $60. In August, 1946, 
for example, their weekly pay aver- 
aged $62.37 and the hours worked 
per week, including travel time, 
averaged 42%, 

During the past 20 years, over 
300 million dollars have been spent 
by the industry for mechanization 
and safety equipment. And in the 
next five years even bigger expendi- 
tures are planned for the same pur- 
poses. This big investment by the 
modern and progressive coal com- 
panies has made possible for their 
miners the best working conditions 
of any coal miners in the world, and 
wages now higher than those earned 
in any other American industry. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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for relief will come from tobacco manufacturers. Tobacco is the only 
agricultural commodity (except margarine) subject to excise taxes. 


A REVISED CASE BILL will be ready for Congressional consideration by Feb. 15. 
The new bill will include provisions for a cooling-off period and a 
ban on closed shops, but will leave industry-wide bargaining and 
contract obligations for a more detailed and thérough revision of the 
Wagner Act. 


REP. JOHN W. GWYNNE (R.-IOWA) will re-introduce his bill in the 80th Congress 
to make unions file portal-—to-—portal suits within one year after the 
cause of action. 


THE U.S. HAS PRINTED 826 million income tax forms and instruction sheets for 
1947—-enough for five copies for every American man, woman and child. 
The 683 million tax forms and 143 million instruction sheets weigh 
6.8 million lbs., would fill 170 railroad cars. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD says that America's much discussed pent-up buying 
power is largely a myth. Seven out of every ten U.S. families do not 
have enough cash to buy new automobiles, radios, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines or household appliances. 

SEN. ARTHUR CAPPER (R.—-KAN.) will push for passage of uniform divorce laws in 
the 48 states and the District of Columbia. 

BIGGEST STUMBLING BLOCK in all-out auto manufacture is the shortage of bat— 


teries. There are fewer batteries available today than at any time 
during the war and the shortage is sapeeses * to continue through 1947. 








Jesse P. Wolcott, (R. thoy ), new chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. Both domestic and foreign loans, past, present 
and future, will be probed. 


ALASKA NEEDS HOTELS TO ATTRACT TOURISTS, Says the U.S. Park Commission. It 


and the older National Football League into a close working agree- 

ment, eliminating competitive bidding which has pushed the price of 
new football stars sky-high. Next step in the harmony program will 
be a football world series between Lengore. as in baseball. 


the new Congress, with New York's James W. Wadsworth leading the 
fight. Wadsworth will also press for immediate union of the House 
Naval and Military Committees into an Armed Forces Committee, as pro- 
vided in the Reorganization Act. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS STRONGLY INTERESTED IN additional Congressional action to 


ease the housing shortage and will endorse passage of the old Wag- 
ner—Ellender-Taft bill. 

DIPHTHERIA IS INCREASING largely because U.S. families have neglected immuniza- 
tion. Most children, doctors say, should get three diphtheria shots 
before starting school. 


this year. Easy to install, it will sell ata Phaete price. 


THE U.S. POLICY of giving Poles a 60-day ration of food to leave Germany and 
“return to Poland is paying off. Poles are now being repatriated at 
the rate of 900 a day. 


THE BIG POSTWAR SPORTS BOOM is expected to continue well into 1949. To. handle 


the capacity crowds anticipated for all sports events, cities and 
colleges plan more than $50 million worth of new stadia and arenas. 
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The Nation 


1947 


A New Year is born, rich in hope of 
peace and progress, but challen- 
ging to the ingenuity of men 


Father Time unrolled for mankind the 
spotless scroll of 1947 on which to record 
its progress in the endless struggle to at- 
tain its destiny... 

The New Year came in bright with 
premise, but heavily laden with challenge 
to the spirits of men. On the second New 
Year’s Day after “war” had ended, men 
in corners of the globe once obscure, but 
now familiar to many Americans, killed 
each other in the name of “authority.” 

At home, with the end of the Christ- 
mas season, men stored away for another 
12 months the gaily-colored lights and bril- 
liant tinsel, but men of good will took 
heart that measurable progress had been 
made toward keeping alive around the 
vear more of the spirit of the Nazarene. 

Under a fresh mandate, new hands 
tock control of the legislative reins of 
Government, dedicated to the proposition 
that personal liberty is the essential guar- 
antee of democracy. 

The New Year was not without 
threats of economic dislocations from 
strikes and business recession, but the na- 
tion’s best minds were closer to agreement 
on how to eradicate basic causes, 

A mounting crescendo of production 
held out hope of lessening shortage in the 
midst of plenty, and making more of the 
good things of life available to all. 


State of the Union 


Not in years had a Presidential “State 
of the Union” message aroused such keen 
anticipatory speculation. The stage was 
heroic; the backdrops were dramatic. 

As Chief of State, it was President 
Truman’s responsibility to recommend a 
legislative program to a Congress con- 
trolled by the opposition and composed of 
two parties openly playing politics for high 
1948 stakes. 

There was no doubt that the Presi- 
dent would put greatest emphasis on his 
proposals for labor legislation. Every evi- 
dence pointed to a shift from the leftist 
course of the past 12 years to the “middle 
of the road,” with equal responsibility for 
labor and management. 

Issues. All hands agreed that a re- 
casting of the nation’s labor policies was 
1947's top job. The issue between parties 
was only of kind and degree. But, para- 
doxically, the leaders of the two parties 
were not as far apart there as they were on 
other big items, notably, tax reduction. 

Other issues—economy in Govern- 
ment, armed forces merger, housing, 
among them—held out prospects of sharp 
inter- and intra-party fights in the session 
GOP leaders hoped to keep short as pos- 
sible. 


i0 


Who's Who? But the GOP, with its 
own family quarrels, was unified only in 
opposition to the Democrats. Harold Stas- 
sen, self-appointed to lead the Republican 
party toward his conception of “liberal- 
ism,” boldly announced himself a candi- 
date. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft, who chose to 
accept leadership in shaping his party’s 
labor legislation program, and his junior 





LEADER. Truman's program was up fo the... 





. opposition. Taft in the Senate, and... 





International, Pathfinder 
. .. Speaker Martin in the House, guided GOP 
policies. (SEE: State of the Union) 








colleague from Ohio, John W. Bricker, 
dickered over who would bow to the other. 
All the odds favored Taft. 

Still in the running were New York’s 
Gov. Thomas Dewey and a handful of 
dark horses. 

Evidences of the scramble cropped 
out daily. Gov. Dewey, with the advan- 
tage of not being a member of Congress, 
gave his endorsement to Rep. Charles 
Halleck of Indiana for majority leader of 
the House. Ohioans challenged the en- 
dorsement as an obvious bid for advan- 
tage, and an effort of an “outsider” to in- 
terfere. 

Another move was the ouster of 
Marion Martin of Maine as assistant 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee and head of its Women’s Di- 
vision, since 1937. 

Cast in the role of legislative leader 
responsible for ironing out factional differ- 
ences was Speaker-designate Martin (R.- 
Mass. ). 

What Way, America? To the truck 
driver in Omaha or the grocer in Brook- 
lyn, all this was interesting, but what 
really coricerned him was: How well will 
I, personally, eat—and live—in 1947? 

He had watched the cost of living 
reach unprecedented peaks in late 1946. 
After the Christmas boom came some 
slackening off. The grocer and the truck 
driver wanted to know: Did it mean living 
costs were really going down? 

With America’s role in the family of 
nations no longer a political issue, it was 
to the truck driver, the grocer, and their 
55 million voting counterparts from Port- 
land to Portland that political spokesmen 
will shape their actions. 


No Boom, No Bust 


A radical experiment in “preventive 
medicine” to preserve the nation’s eco- 


nomic-health got off to a promising start. 


The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, created last year to recommend 
concrete steps to stimulate high produc- 
tion, employment and income, issued its 
first report. The report was encouraging 
—and surprising. It blasted the theory 
that “pump-priming” was a sure or suffi- 
cient antidote for-a recession. 

Said the Council, headed by Edwin G. 
Nourse, ex-vice president of the famed 
Brookings Institution: 

e @ Faith must be put in the wisdom 
of management and the restraint of labor, 
coupled with some guidance from Govern- 
ment. 

e @ The sooner warning signs of on- 
coming economic storms are recognized 
the less drastic will be steps necessary to 
avoid them. Nations no longer need en- 
dure periodic orgies of boom and bust. 

e @ The threat of a grave depression 
lies only in failure to foresee and plan 
wisely for utilizing the plants, resources 
and capital available when stored-up de- 
mand for goods shall have been satisfied. 

e @ Only in foresight and planning 
lies the hope of avoiding another economic 
collapse which might furnish food for the 
isms which could spawn another global 
war. 
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CONFLICT IN GEORGIA. Death of Governor-elect Eugene Talmadge (left) may open door for son Herman (center) who inherits many of 
his father's supporters. Ellis Arnall (right), present governor, says he'll vacate chair only after successor is named. If'll be up to the courts to decide. 


Burying Day on Sugar Creek 


A chill wind swept up out of the bot- 
toms of Sugar Creek. It made a man wish 
he’d stayed home by a warm fire, but it 
was burying day for Gene Talmadge and 
the people came by the thousands in big 
shiny cars, in trucks, buggies, worn-out 
Model A’s, 

He'd always said he was too mean to 
die, and when he'd say it Olé Gene would 
laugh, then he’d pop his red galluses and 
laugh some more. 

Some of the people at the funeral had 
known Gene way back when he was study- 
ing law at the University of Georgia. He 
said then he'd be governor some day. 

Hog Money. First, though, he got 
himself elected Secretary of Agriculture 
ind beat the strongest political machine 
the state had ever known. His enemies 
tried to get him then, had him impeached 
for mis-spending $11,000 of the state’s 
money, but Gene just laughed, said it 
wasn’t $11,000, it was $25,000. His brazen 
1dmission put him in the governor’s chair. 
Elected to the legislature at the same time 
was one of Gene’s hjggest supporters, 
voung Ellis Arnall from Coweta county. 

Gene the Ripper. Arnall wasn’t 
heard from often then, because Talmadge 
was ripping up the roads, using tactics as 
ruthless as Georgians had ever known. He 
fired highway board members, went over 
the heads of the legislature, commandeered 
the state’s cash and juggled institutional 
boards, 

Ole Gene got himself elected governor 
four times. Defeated now and then, he 
had always come back. And as he had 
ripped, he died ripping the state four 
ways to Sunday, with would-be successors 
scrambling for his job. 

Ellis Arnall, the outgoing chief execu- 
tive, said he would hold office until M. E. 
Thompson, the new lieutenant governor, 
was sworn in. But many of Gene’s sup- 
porters wanted Herman Talmadge, Gene’s 
son, to take over. A battle as hot as any 
Ole Gene had ever fought was in the 
making. 

De Mortuis . . . The preacher said: 
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‘He didn’t come to the end of a great life 
... he fell fighting for the things he be- 
lieved in.” 

Ole Gene was a fighter to the end. 
Negroes were his friends, he had often 
said, but he was for white supremacy. And 
they say the suspenders they buried him 
in were redder’n the earth they covered 
him with. 


Christmas in Scio, Ohio 


In 1932, L. P. Reese lived on public 
charity. He didn’t own a dish to put a 
meal in—if he’d had a meal. 

With seven other penniless relief 
clients, he lived in an abandoned pottery 
plant in Scio, Qhio. They had no money, 
but they had an idea. For months, they 
worked on Reese’s plan to restore the 
abandoned plant to mass production of 
pottery. 

By Christmas, 1933, the plant kept 
123 workers busy, and Reese-showed his 
gratitude as best he could. To each worker 
went a 39¢ box of candy as a Christmas 
gift. 

The business continued to thrive, and 
during the war, with pay increases re- 


THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


Complete Federal Payroll 









June 30 Today 
Civilian 2,808,686 2,471,435 
Old age assistance 2,108,216 2,155,890 
Children aided 799,414 844,490 
Blind aided 73,979 59,066 
Old age insurance 1,502,085 1,606,412 
Veterans 5,373,000 5,900,000 
Armed forces 3,304,544 2,242,741 
Total 15,969,924 15,280,034 
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The Government received 







last month $3,557,065,867 
The Government spent 

last month .. $3,209,506,281 
The Government 

owes $258,660,316,688 






stricted, profits piled up. A short time 
ago, Reese refused a $3 million offer for 
the business. 

The Pay-Off. On Christmas, 1946, 
Reese gave another party for his workers 
now numbering 827, more than half of 
Scio’s 1,400 population. This time, in- 
stead of candy, he distributed among his 
workers $705,000 in bonuses, from $10 
each for new employes to $3,500 each for 
the 88 men and women who had been with 
him 10 years or more, 

Then he announced a 20¢-an-hour 
wage increase, with a $1-an-hour minimum 
for unskilled workers. To complete his 
Christmas, he gave. the local American 
Legion post the money it needed to build 
a clubhouse, and gave the bride away at 
a wedding of two employes. 

“Many people,” this modern Horatio 
Alger hero told his workers, “would like 
to be a king, possess great riches and live 
a life of ease, but I would not trade your 
companionship or friendship for anything 
in the world.” 


Supreme Errors 


A cynic once described the Supreme 
Court as a tribunal which corrects the 
mistakes of others and perpetuates its 
own, 

If it ever was true, apparently it isn’t 
any longer. Three times this year the 
highest court has taken time out to correct 
errors within its own organization. 

No... Yes, That Is. Back in June 
the court formally announced it would not 
review a case which had reached it on 
appeal. The next day the announcement 
was reversed. A few months later the 
same thing happened again. That time, 
the error was caught in a few hours. 

Finally, the printed copy of a recent 
court opinion, as officially made public, 
erroneously listed Justice Black as voting 
with the majority. A correction, an- 
nounced a few hours later, didn’t affect 
the outcome, but changed the vote from 
7 to 2 to 6 to 3. 

All of which means nothing except 
that even the Supreme Court is human. 








| be is good, standard, working-class 

America in Turtle Bay, U.S.A. 
Residents proudly call. themselves 
“Turtles,” and to visitors the neigh- 
borhood presents a drab appearance of 
old tenements, packing and slaughter 
houses, tiny shops, all thickly covered 
with soot. 

But for “Turtles,” it is home. Chil- 
dren are born and reared, people work 
for an honest living, and seek a re- 
freshing breeze on hot summer nights 
around the fountain in the park, 

Fame came to Turtle Bay when 
John D. Rockefeller gave it to the 
U.N. as a site for the world organiza- 
tion’s permanent home. To the world, 
Rockefeller’s gift was a noble, generous 
gesture. But to “Turtles,” when U.N.’s 
skyscraper home begins to rise, it also 
means the end of an era. 

Mrs. Rose Worms (A), who has 


DISPLACED PERSONS 





operated a candy and tobacco shop at 
the corner of 1st Ave. and 44th St. for 
the past 12 years, is one of the Dis- 
placed. So, too, are Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Kwasniewski (C), who have op- 
erated a neighborhood grocery at 848 
1st Ave., for 16 years. 

The boys who gather after work 
near 47th St. and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Drive to match their skill at 
“Bocco,” Italian outdoor bowling (B), 
will have to find a new alley in which 
to “set ’em up.” 

And along First Ave., the slaughter 


shouses where sheep (D) are sent on 


their way to the butcher shops must 
seek. new locations. 

But by these, and all other “Tur- 
tles,” who have spent their lives in 
Turtle Bay, the sacrifice was cheerfully 
made as their extra contribution to the 
world’s search for peace. 


Keystone 
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Harris & Ewing 


JUDGE PICARD. His decision started a prairie 
fire. (SEE: Through the Portal) 


Through the Portal 


Almost suddenly, it seemed, labor’s 
‘‘portal pay” demands had spread over the 
country like a prairie fire. 

Starting in the mines as a “fringe” 
adjustment for John L. Lewis’s coal min- 
ers, labor’s newest wage issue jumped into 
the factories, leaped over into retail stores, 
into bakeries, powder plants, slaughter 
houses and lumber mills. 

Many of the back-pay claims were 
little short of fantastic. CIO’s steelwork- 
ers say the U.S. Steel Corp. owes them 
something like $120 million. Oil workers 
have sued Standard Oil of Ohio for $22 
million, and the United Auto Workers are 
asking the Ford Motor Co. for $8 million. 
They say the companies owe them for 
walking to their jobs after parking their 
cars, for changing clothes or waiting to 
punch the time-clock—activities never be- 
fore regarded as work. Every day brings 
more suits, further setting the stage for 
1947's battle between industry and or- 
ganized labor. 

Involuntary Bonus. But it couldn’t 
all be blamed on John L. Lewis. Basis of 
the suits went back to 1941, when 1,100 
CIO United Pottery Workers sued the Mt. 
Clemens (Mich.) Pottery Co. They 
claimed the company had failed to include 
“certain bonus payments” in figuring their 
overtime. Also that the company hadn't 
paid them for part of the first quarter-hour 
worked in cases where they had arrived 
for work two or three minutes late. 

It was a long, drawn-out case. Fed- 
eral Judge Frank A. Picard ruled in favor 
of the workers, a decision which the Court 
of Appéals reversed in 1942. But last 
June the Supreme Court said Picard was 
right and threw the case back in his lap 
with instructions to decide how much the 
workers should be paid. 

In its lumbering language, the high 
court said: “Since the statutory work- 
week includes all the time during which an 
employe is necessarily required to be on 
the employer’s premises, on duty, or at a 
prescribed work place, the time spent in 
these activities must be accorded appro- 
priate compensation.” 

Big Stick. It is this decision that the 
unions have grabbed to get new raises or 
to get around the Big Steel formula (184¢ 
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an hour, an increase which most of labor 
has already obtained). 

A paradoxical thing about these 
claims is that they reach back to periods 
when most of labor worked under iron- 
clad contracts with employers. Now claim- 
ants call these contracts meaningless. 

Said Judge Picard who doesn’t alto- 
gether like the idea: “Nobody should criti- 
cize labor for seeking to protect its in- 
terests, but if it develops later that these 
suits are not justified, I’m sure they’ll be 
withdrawn.” 

As a result, Congress faced two prob- 
lems: Early determination of industry’s 
liability in its dealing with labor and what 
exactly constitutes working time. Neither, 
it appeared, would be simple. 


Shaver Saver 


David Goldman is @ one-man cru- 
sader against a fundamental cause of irri- 
tation and ill-humor in a world groping 
toward peace and brotherhood. 

Goldman seeks to lighten the load of 
his fellow men by finding ways to lessen 
the ordeal of the daily shave. Adopting a 
realistic approach, he accepts as inevitable 
that shaving is not pleasant, and no 
amount of high pressure salesmanship can 
make it so. The morning shave, he knows, 
has caused more wifely tears than burnt 
toast and cold coffee. His aim is to make 
it tolerable, ; 

Wire-Haired Terror. Last week, 
after seven years of scholarly research, 
shave-expert Goldman summed up his 
findings: A beard’s toughness and growth 
is allected by weather and water supply 
(it’s harder to shave in the hard-water 
Rocky Mountain area, but beards grow 
faster in the warm South); the average 
American shaver lathers up every 14 days. 

He recommends: Check the direction 
in which your whiskers grow (every man’s 
beard.is different) and push the razor in 
the opposite direction, and don’t try to 
talk or read the paper while shaving. 


Where There is No Vision . . . 


To a group of seven distinguished 
Americans, President Truman handed a 
task of staggering proportions. 

Find out, he said, what the nation 
must do to provide its youth with a well- 
rounded program of mental, physical, 
moral and spiritual education to insure 
“the continuation of our form of govern- 
ment.” 

Named originally to make recommen- 
dations on the question of universal mili- 
tary training, the commission, with the 
President’s express encouragement, broad- 
ened its own mandate to subordinate the 
“military” angle. 

“Any adequate program,” it said, 
“must recognize the fact that the nation’s 
security depends not only on its military 
strength but also on the physical, educa- 
tional, spiritual, religious and moral fibre 
of its young men.” 

History, Truman told the commission, 
proves that all great republics of antiquity 
passed from the scene when their peoples 
became prosperous and lazy and unwilling 
to assume their responsibilities. 

Lessons in Survival. Modern nations, 
he said, need much more than armies and 
navies for survival. Youth must be in- 
formed of their Government and what it 
stands for; must learn the discipline 
needed in getting along with one another: 
must be taught how to take care of their 
bodies. These things, with a knowledge of 
their responsibilities as citizens, would pre- 
serve the republic for future generations. 

Mobilization for World War II, which 
revealed nearly 30% of those called up to 
be physically or mentally unfit for mili- 
tary service, the President called a “terri- 
ble reflection on a free country.” 

America, he said, has neither terri- 
torial aspirations nor a desire to hog the 
trade of the world, but a sincere desire to 
bring about peace in the world and pro- 
duction at home so that all peoples may 
enjoy their share of the good things in life. 
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PLANNERS. President Truman's Universal Training Advisory Commission organizes. Grouped 

(L. to R.) around the President: the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Washington; Dr. Karl T. Compton, 

President, M./.T., chairman; Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, New York; Hon. Samuel |. Rosenman, New 

York; Truman K. Gibson Jr., Chicago; former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, and Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, Boston. (SEE: Where There is No Vision . . .) 
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Reductions, Not Deductions 


President Truman’s new budget will 
shoot at balancing the Treasury’s books 
in the neighborhood of $40 billion, in- 
cluding a possible $3 billion payment on 
the national debt. The twist: No tax cuts. 

A $37 billion spending budget would 
be a $4.5 billion cut from the current fig- 
ure. But if the Republican Congress suc- 
ceeds in holding spending down to its own 
top estimates, the outlook is bright for the 
promised 20% across-the-board cut in in- 
dividual income taxes. The biggest spend- 
ing figure mentioned by responsible Re- 
publicans is $32 billion, 

Mathematically, a 20% cut would re- 
duce revenue to about $36 billion. But, 
says the GOP, taxes don’t work that way. 
Much of the theoretical loss would be off- 
set by more revenue from business’ higher 
earnings. 

Whichever side has- its way, Govern- 
ment deficits, which have been an annual 
occurrence since 1931, seem to be on the 
way out. 

Biggest stumbling block to either the 
Administration’s balanced budget or Re- 
publican hopes for tax reduction would 
be a slump in national income. If indi- 
vidual earnings drop substantially because 
of strikes or other interruptions to full 
production, the same tax rates would yield 
less revenue. 

Cheaper Movies. In addition to in- 
come tax cuts, Republicans hope to stimu- 
late business by cutting Federal excise 
taxes, which now total about $7 billion a 
year. Detailed plans haven't been worked 
out, but most of them include wartime in- 
creases which will lapse automatically six 
months after the official end of the war. 

The automatic reduction would range 
from 45% te 75%, and Congress might 
anticipate the formal end of the war by 
making the old levels effective next July 1. 

These excise taxes apply to theatre 
admissions, club dues, jewelry, furs, cos- 
metics, rail, bus and airplane fares, tele- 
phone and telegraph bills, and other daily 
living costs. 

Members of the new Congress are 





NO KLEIG LIGHTS HERE. Battling pickets at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios attempt to stop 


GOP’s Tax Relief Program 
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WHAT IT MEANS. Here's how the 20%, cut in individual income taxes promised by GOP Con- 
gressional leaders will affect a family of four. 


bringing in many new tax ideas of their 
own. Among them: 

A limitation on income, gift and in- 
heritance taxes of 25%; an increase in 
earned income exemption; and income tax 
credit on reduced income. 


Feather Merchants 


In some instances even labor agrees 
that if prosperity is to continue in this 
country, labor must quit wallowing in 
featherbeds. 

Featherbedding, simply, is getting 
something for nothing. It is fake work. 
It limits output, sidesteps efficiency, pads 
payrolls, and in some cases: creates labor 
shortages by limiting the number of work- 
ers in a field. 


In its more vicious form, feather- 


International 


truck from entering gate in Hollywood jurisdictional strike. (SEE: Feather Merchants) 
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bedding creeps into contracts, and often 
(under union sponsorship) into city codes. 

In Chicago, cement-mixing trucks are 
taboo. Cement must be mixed by hand. 
In New York, before pine paneling can go 
into a home, the building code says a wall 
must be plastered. In Boston, a hurry-up 
request for a cement walk laid with 
quick-setting materials is all right, but 
union workers demand—and get—an extra 
124¢ an hour for speeding up the job. 

Gold Bricks. In many cities brick- 
layers have rules as to how many bricks 
they can lay in a day. If they lay the re- 
quired number by noon, they quit—but 
draw a full day’s pay. Also, a carpenter 
can’t do something that a plumber figures 
is his job, like handing somebody a 
wrench. If he does, the result may be a 
jurisdictional strike that goes on. for 
weeks. In Hollywood, jurisdictional strikes 
tied up movie production for 34 weeks in 
1945, and about half that long in 1946. 

Two-Hour Day. Featherbedding is 
far more costly to industry than strikes 
are. It’s bad in the building trades, but 
even worse in railroad unions. An engineer 
can drive his train only 150 miles a day— 
two hours’ work in one of today’s stream- 
liners. Then the crew must be laid off, and 
another crew picked up. Even crewmen 
admit they get bored with so little to do, 
but it’s union law. 

The law springs from fear—fear of 
unemployment and that the work won’t 
last. The fears spring from the old craft 
unions and have their roots in Europe 
where it has not yet been learned that nig- 
gardly production, unwise skimping and 
conserving keep nations poor. 

Management can end some of the 
practices by writing them out of contracts 
on the basis of increased pay and better 
working conditions, Labor leaders say ade- 
quate unemployment compensation and 
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Housing Hiatus 


The Administration’s ambitious 
hopes for housing through Government 
controls evaporated in a three-ring cir- 
cus of policy reversal, contradictory 
statements and recriminatory resigna- 
tions. 

Many house-hungry veterans and 
non-veterans still can’t understand why, 
14 months after the shooting stopped, 
they can’t buy or build a house—or see 
much prospect of doing so soon. 

Easing Up? Former housing expe- 
diter Wilson Wyatt hadn’t cleaned out 
his desk before Truman confidently an- 
nounced that the job of licking the hous- 
ing squeeze had entered the ‘“‘second and 
less critical” phase, and “must now be 
faced within the Government's an- 
nounced policy of relaxing controls.” 

Gone were the $10,000 ceiling on 
cost of new homes, the flat $80-a-month 
ceiling on rental of new homes, and many 
of the restrictions the Government had 
imposed on industry to channel ma- 
terials into home-building. 

Background. The building industry 
hailed the change as a step in the right 
direction; promised home building would 
increase in direct relation to removal of 
artificial controls. Rent ceilings re- 
mained as a major impediment, with the 
industry confident Congress would act 
quickly to raise or remove them. 

Why had war’s end left the country 
with 3.6 million too few homes, which 
even top goals of 1946 and 1947 would 


the guarantee of full employment would 
wipe out many others. But both must 
learn that production makes more work, 
and that more work makes more pros- 
perity. 


Water for Washington 


.The waters of the valley of the Co- 
lumbia river, backed up behind the Grand 
Coulee Dam, will be turned loose this 
spring to give “life” to a vast area of 
wasteland in the state of Washington. 
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DIRGE. Across the nation, many families were praying: "Oh, Give Us a Home...” 


fall a million short of building? The war, 
of course, was the most immediate cause, 
with wear and tear continuing while con- 
struction stopped. 

But war only highlighted the shortage 
—the basic reasons were pre-war. There 
had been a long slump in building from 
the late ’20s through the “30s. Housing 
was tight even before the war, and many 
homes and apartments were in bad shape. 


At least 7 million units were classified 
as sub-standard, or slum, not worth re- 
pairing. 


When demobilization began in Oc- 


Known as the Columbia river project, 
the reclamation of more than 1 million 
acres in this part of the Northwest will 
ultimately provide homes and livelihood 
for a farm-family population of 162,000— 
and almost as many more to service the 
settlers. 

How much it will cost to revitalize 
this land, which for years has broken the 
hearts and backs of farmers who grubbed 
for a living, the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Reclamation experts say is 
now speculative. But Congress has al- 





LIFE FOR THE SOIL. Billions of gallons of water will feed the wastelands of the West through - 


Bureau of Reclamation 


the controlled gateways of Grand Coulee Dam. (SEE: Water for Washington) 
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tober 1945, an estimated 1.2 million city 
families were living “doubled up.”. Re- 
turn of married veterans, plus new mar- 
riages of veterans and non-veterans, 
created a total demand for more than 
4.6 million units. 

Complicating the picture were: (1) 
higher incomes, creating a demand for 
better homes, and (2) permanent war- 
time shifts of population. 

And finally, there is the inescapable 
fact that, homes or no homes, the popu- 
lation keeps on growing—it’s up more 
than 10 million since 1930. 


ready appropriated $500 million to start. 

Dirt, Cheap. The Bureau's plans call 
for farms not to exceed 160 acres, limited 
to that size to prevent speculation. The 
land will cost the settlers about $10 an 
acre, plus $5 an acre as an annual irriga- 
tion fee. 

Farmers will also be faced with the 
cost of digging irrigation ditches from the 
main canals, moving their families, and 
buying tools and farm equipment. They 
will also need working cash to weather the 
first two years. It all adds up to about 
$10,000 per farm. 

To help farmers with their financing, 
the Bureau has indicated that it will ask 
Congress for loan powers, or else ask that 
some other Federal agency be named to 
handle the transactions. 

Milk Money. Lush dairy farms will 
probably be the main source of cash in an 
area which has not drawn a wet breath 
(average annual rainfall is eight inches) 


since the Colorado river gouged out a’ 


gorge through the Cascades to spill forth 
a great inland lake which made the Grand 
Coulee Dam possible. 

The “founding fathers” of the land, 
which has kindled imaginations since Army 
Captains Lewis and Clarke drove to the 
headwaters of the Columbia in 1804, have 
completed plans for town sites, highways, 
bus routes, schools and farm sites. 

To brighten the jaundiced eye of 
many Westerners who look at the project 
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skeptically, the planners recall the dust 
bowls of the ’30s; the broken-down jalop- 
ies crammed with chairs and mattresses— 
and point to nearby Yakima (pop. 27,- 
221), a flourishing city whose roots are in 
another irrigation project. 


Bills of War 


The new Congress will furnish a 
practical answer to the old puzzler about 
what happens when an irresistible force 
meets an immovable objeet. 

A concrete—and expensive—legisla- 
tive program to benefit U.S. veterans has 
been drafted by the four major veterans’ 
organizations to welcome an _ incoming 
Congress already pledged to cut spending 
drastically. This year the Government is 
spending more than $10 billion on vet- 
erans. 

While Republicans take pride in their 
liberal handling of veterans’ requests, they 
insist that the nation’s solvency must come 
first. 

Key figure in shaping veterans’ legis- 
lation will be Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers 
(R.-Mass.), chairman of the new Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. She will be bom- 
barded with demands for pension and sub- 
sistence increases, lifting of ceilings from 
on-the-job training pay, cash payment of 
terminal leave allowances and liberalized 
insurance and re-employment rights. 

Veterans’ Secretary? In addition, 
she plans bills to promote hospital con- 
struction and medical services for vet- 
erans, provide free cars for arm (as well 
as Jeg) amputees, and raise the Veterans 
Administration to department status with 
a seat in the Cabinet. 

Much of the cost of these new bene- 
fits could be saved, Mrs. Rogers says, by 
removing inequities in benefits under ex- 
isting law, and cutting administrative 
costs. For example, it costs the Govern- 
ment $40 in clerical and legal expenses 
simply to review a single veteran’s case. 
With that in mind, she expects to under- 
take a long-range, thorough re-working of 
all existing veterans’ laws. 

Congress will have to deal with vet- 
erans by compromising with the demands 
of the powerful veterans’ lobby, used to 
getting whatever it wants—whenever the 
veterans can agree among themselves. 
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CHAIRWOMAN. Mrs. Rogers will speak for 








International 


Football's painter 


Palo Alto, Cal.: Equally facile on 
canvas or football field, Glen (Pop) 
Warner, football’s “Ol’ Fox” paints 
landscapes between seasons. 

New Britain, Conn.: An unidenti- 
fied small boy marched up to a depart- 
ment store Santa Claus, punched him 
on the jaw and shouted: “That’s for 
not bringing me a bicycle last year.” 

Denver, Colo.: Don Gallegos 
watched his wife scrape nail polish from 
her fingernails with a knife, casually 
remarked: “I'll bet you're afraid to 
stick me with that,” woke up next day 
in a hospital with stab wounds. 

Provincetown, Mass.: For “tor- 
turing, tormenting, mutilating and 
wounding” a 54-ft., 30-ton finback 
whale with his jack knife, James V. 
Souza, 17, paid a $ro fine. 

Vancouver, B.C.: An_ excited 
woman asked Police Constable Dick 
Degeley to quiet the neighborhood 
boys. Her complaint: “My dog suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown and spent 
10 days in the hospital. Though he’s 
been home three days now, his herves 
can’t stand the noise.” 

Newark, N.J.: A trusting little 
“Henry” has real faith in Santa Claus. 
His letter to Santa, opened by post- 
office clerks, asked: “For myself, only 
an air rifle. For mother, a fur coat, 
please. For my daddy, please bring a 
shapely blonde about 5 feet, 2 inches 
tall.” 

Springfield, Ill.: The first all- 
woman jury was sworn in, listened to 
an automobile damage suit, weighed the 
evidence all night and was dismissed 


*the following morning. They couldn’t 


agree. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa.: After ordering 
two dozen Christmas tree ornaments, 
James Cassidy went home to find on 
his front porch crates holding 12,000 
ornaments, 620 boxes of tinsel, 12 
dozen candles and 85 strings of lights. 
He awoke next morning to find 28 
Christmas trees on his front lawn. 

Baltimore, Md.: To puncture Fri- 
day-the-thirteenth superstitions, Wilbur 


Mackey walked under a ladder, played 
with a black cat and took the third light 
from a*match. Later he fell from a 
third-story window at his home. In the 
hospital, he discovered he had broken 
both legs—and that his wife had left 
him. 

St. Clairsville, Ohio: Chronic of- 
fender John Brehm was barred from 
ever entering the county jail and was 
declared ineligible for future arrests. 
He had become a burden on the county. 

Detroit: Sentimental Edna Good- 
all had Jesse Calloway hailed into court 
to answer charges of stealing a wooden 
leg. To clinch the case she told the 
court: “The leg belonged to a dear dead 
and gone boy friend . . . I was keeping 
it as a remembrance.” 

Los Angeles: When flower-shop 
owner Mrs. Nadine Rathbone told 
holdup men they could have her money 
if they “needed it worse than my four 
children and I,” the would-be thieves 
reconsidered and gave her $5. 

San Diego, Cal.: Hotel tenants 
awoke to find they had harbored a 
sleeping seal overnight. En route to the 
waterfront he had escaped from a zoo 
delivery wagon. 

Asotin, Wash.: Arrested on a 
cruelty charge, Francis Sheffield ex- 
plained to police that he only carved 
his initials on his wife’s thigh to “show 
her how much I love her.” 

Denver, Colo.: To keep balding 
vets happy, the Veterans Administra- 
tion is giving away toupees. 

Washington: Claiming to be the 
only “White House baby-sitter,” CBS 
reporter John Adams dictates copy and 
watches his 3-month old baby Alice 
JoDee in the White House press room. 

Dallas, Tex.: To marry 11o-lb. 
Charlotte Jones, wrestler Martin Levy 
jumped into his new wedding suit built 
to cover his 4-ft., 10-in. chest; 6-ft., 
10-in. waist; 7-ft. seat and 39-in, thigh, 
which all add up to 630 lbs, 








the veterans. (SEE: Bills of War) 
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Washington 


Talk 


Sen. Wherry’s Progress 


The Russians have found one Ameri- 
can official who can bluff—but won't be 
bluffed. 

While in Europe on an own-expense 
trip to study the food situation, Sen. Ken- 
neth Wherry of Pawnee City, Nebr., 
asked to be admitted behind the “iron 
curtain” into the Russian-occupied areas 
of Austria. He was assured on all sides 
that such a trip would be jmpossible. 

“Tell them,” Wherry said, ‘that as a 
member of the U.S. Senate Appropriations 
Committee I may have something to say 
about the food supplies sent over here. 
Tell them that if they refuse, I shall be 
compelled to explain that no one knows 
what the Russians have done with 
UNRRA food.” 

Three days of dizzy negotiations fol- 
lowed. On the third morning Wherry said 
“T can’t wait longer than 11:15 today if 
we are going to have time to see anything. 
Tell them I am seeing the press at noon.” 

At 11:13 Russian authorities tele- 
phoned that the Senator could go wher- 
ever he liked in Russian-controlled Aus- 
tria. 





The Americans were bowled over, in- 
cluding Gen. Mark Clark who had de- 
livered Wherry’s “ultimatum” to the 
Russian commander in Austria. 

Invasion. By 12 o’clock, Wherry, ac- 
companied by two U.S. colonels, got in 
Hitler’s private car (now used by Clark), 
a 220 hp, armored job with whirling red 
lights on it. They headed for Wiener Neu- 
stadt, an industrial town of 36,000 about 

miles southeast of Vienna. 
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SENATE DYNAMO. Wherry even got behind 
the iron curtain. (SEE: Sen. Wherry's Progress) 
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STUDIED MAJESTY. Washington, known the world over for its beauty, didn't get to first base with 
one magazine when its judges selected America’s 12 most beautiful cities. (SEE: Planned Failure) 


The minute we entered the Russian 
zone, you could notice the difference,” 
Wherry said. “In the American zone there 
is freedom of movement. People are all 
over the roads, crowd the towns. But in 
the Russian zone we saw nobowy along the 
road, just a few workers in the field, all 
under supervision of the Russian army.” 

In the villages it was the same. Just 
as if he were stumping back in Nebraska, 
Wherry talked to everybody—workers in 
the fields, village officials when he could 
get to them, even the Russians themselves. 

Said Wherry: “The Russians were as 
amazed as we that we were in their zone. 
But word had been sent ahead and we had 
freedom of movement. In fact, we were 
received cordially and got plenty of co- 
operation.” 

The Russian workers knew nothing 
about UNRRA supplies, Wherry said, ex- 
cept that they thought they came from the 
Russians. America got no credit for any- 
thing and the Russians didn’t deny it. 

Easy Elections. In one town, Wherry 
talked to a burgomaster who had just been 
elected for three more years. Wherry 
puzzled, asked if they had really held elec- 
tions in the zone. The burgomaster smiled 
said Russian officials notified him that he 
had just been elected for three more years. 
Wherry said the Russians had a sense of 
humor. All, including the Russians, 
laughed long and loud when Wherry men- 
tioned the burgomaster’s “election,” asked 
him if he didn’t wish it were that simple 
in America. 

Wherry predicts Russia will pull her 
armies out of Austria within six months 
after UNRRA supplies quit coming in: 
“This is the quickest way we can end the 
oceupation of Austria.” 


Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


Jerry Kluttz, Washington Post col- 
umnist for Government workers, reports a 
new twist on Federal employes’ demands 
for more pay. 

An employe of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing (which prints the nation’s money) once 


urged him to crusade for higher pay for 
that agency because: 

“We handle millions of dollars a day 
at work; we develop a mental state which 
tends to make us extravagant with our 
own money after work; you can’t have a 
healthy respect for a $20 bill of your own 
when you kick around $1.000 bills all day 
long at work. Most of us are in debt be- 
cause we can't appreciate the value of 
money like other people.” 


Planned Failure 


The U.S. Fine Arts Commission is a 
little bit abashed. Pageant magazine, in an 
article in its December issue, picked Amer- 
ica’s 12 most beautiful cities and didn’t 
even mention Washington, the nation’s 
capital. 

The pickers admit that in handling 
the assignment they went through three 
stages of delirium. The first: There are a 
thousand beautiful cities in America. The 
second: There are none at all. The third 
stage resulted in their choice: Ann Arbor 
Mich.; Burlington, Vt.; Concord, Mass. ; 
Denver Colo.; Madison, Wis.; Natchez 
Miss.; Orlando, Fla.; Portland, Ore.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; San Francisco, Cal.; 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.; and Savannah, Ga. 
Then there was a sentimental list of five 
alternates: Branson, Mo. (pop. 150); San 
Diego, Cal.; Williamsburg, Va.; Wim- 
berly, Tex.; and Yankton, S.D. 

Majesty—Not Beauty. Short shrift 
was given to the nation’s first city, planned 
from the beginning to be the most beauti- 
ful in America. The judges were unim- 
pressed by Washington’s Mall, Reflecting 
Pool, Lincoln Memorial, fine roadways 
marble buildings and statues. 

They certainly don’t agree with the 
Fine Arts Commission—staffed by the 
country’s finest artists, architects and 
sculptors—who are as careful of Washing- 
ton as if it were their own property. 

Not a building, street, bridge, monu- 
ment, or any development that goes up to 
make the city, can be built unless it has the 
Commission’s blessing. If it might detract 
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from the city’s beauty in any way, it’s out. 

Most of the city’s thousands of visi- 
tors agree that Washington as a whole has 
more beauty than any city in the world. 
But despite all this Washington was over- 
looked. In an aside the judges did admit 
that Washington might have majesty—but 
not beauty. But they wouldn’t even go so 
far as to say it was the “most majestic” 
city in the U.S. 


Loan from Britain 


Classified as “reverse lend-lease,” the 
U.S. now has on loan, and will have for 


the next two years, England’s sacred 
Magna Carta. 
A withered, 722-year-old sheet of 


dingy parchment, it is on display at the 
Library of Congress 24 hours a day under 
armed guard. It’s known as the Lacock 
Abbey copy, is dated 1225 A.p., and is a 
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MAGNA CARTA. It'll be in the U. S. for two 
years. (SEE: Loan From Britain) 


copy of one of the six originals signed by 
King John. Other equally ancient copies, 
which were sent out to the various county 
sheriffs when it became the law of the 
land, have all been lost. 

Two of the originals have also been 
lost. “Of the other four, two are in the 
British Museum at London, one in the 
Lincoln Cathedral at Lincolnshire (held in 
U.S. for safekeeping and returned last 
January) and the other in the Salisbury 
Cathedral at Salisbury. 

Regarded as the most important in- 
strument of English constitutional history 
—comparable to our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Bill of Rights—it took an 
act of Parliament to get the historic parch- 
ment over here. Several minority mem- 
bers of Parliament objected to the U.S. 
getting it. They were afraid that once it 
was lent to the U.S., England would never 
get it back, 

The document was handed over to the 
U.S. by Ambassador Lord Inverchapel at 
the Library of Congress, after which it 
was installed in a special shrine across 
the hall from the U.S. Constitution and 
the Gutenberg Bible. It is insured for 
$200,900, 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


The Washington Illusion 


Washington likes to be admired as 
the true political capital of the modern 
world. The influences of the capital 
city of the earth’s richest and most 
powerful nation are, indeed, far-reach- 
ing. 

The personal destinies of national 
leaders in distant lands may rise or fall 
with the nod or shake of eminent heads 
in Washington. The decisions Wash- 
ington makes to give or lend the re- 
sources of the U.S, may help or hinder 
economic progress in far countries. 
Washington wisdom will lengthen or 
Washington mistakes will shorten years 
of peace. 

The residents of this place, and 
the thousands of visitors who come 
here, see a beautiful city. The stately 
marble buildings are real. The avenues 
and parks are as genuine as they are 
lovely. The slums are as revolting as 
slums in any city. 

The citizen of the U.S. can look 
upon his capital city with pride or he 
may view it with fear. Acts in Wash- 
ington can destroy his business. They 
can, as they almost have done, destroy 
his ability to save money. 


So, here and across the land the 
idea of a powerful Washington builds 
up. The press and radio feature the 
news of Washington; the gossip and 
guesses of the capital city become 
news. 

The notion that Washington is 
superlatively important flourishes be- 
cause of the very nature of political 
life in a free republic. Neither the 
voices of the candidates nor those of 
incumbent office holders ever tend to 
understate the power Washington pos- 
sesses to affect the citizen. 


Goods are made where work is 
done. Washington could be quaran- 
tined without stopping the industries of 
a single state or city. 

Factory whistles do not blow in 
Washington. The stores here sell very 
few overalls. 

Built up to and beyond the bor- 
ders of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington is no center of agricultural pro- 
duction. Whatever “farms” the census 
finds here produce no wheat and no 
corn or cotton. 

About two-thirds of all American 
business activity springs from agricul- 
tural raw materials. Washington could 
be walled off without putting stop or 
pause fo the nation’s farm enterprises. 
Come spring, neither all the laws from 
Capitol Hill nor all the directives from 
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Wheeler McMillen 


Pennsylvania Avenue can prevent seeds 
from sprouting; nor can they make one 
sprout. 

Washington does not feed the 
United States of America; nor the 
world. Farmers attend to that vital 
function. 

Washington is an illusion—an il- 
lusion that thrives on belief. Yet, there 
is no illusion about the power of Wash- 
ington to tax, to destroy, to prevent 
and to punish. Washington is a tre- 
mendous and dangerous negative. 

But the welfare of people is posi- 
tive. Production is positive. Welfare 
and production are created by men who 
plant and cultivate crops, dig coal and 
iron, pump and refine oil, and who 
work in factories. They are created by 
the men who sell and distribute goods, 
the men who keep the machinery of 
living at work. 

The overwhelming American fact 
is that in this free land men can and 
do produce more food, more goods and 
comforts and more services than men 
can or do in any other part of the 
world, 


The whir of factory wheels is 
vastly bigger news than the clash and 
clatter of Washington voices. The pic- 
ture of growing crops means far more 
than the pictures of Washington’s 
office-holders. 

It is highly necessary that Wash- 
ington be watched and guided. 

But to be deceived by the illusion 
is a fateful mistake—one that can lead 
in times of poverty and trouble to the 
tragic delusion that government can 
save people from such ills, 
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Rhodes Scholars 


Cecil John Rhodes should have known 
better than to write seven wills. Particu- 
larly, he should have been on his guard 
because within half a century, the annual 
income from his fortune amounted to 
about $8 million. 

Rhodes’ last will was as long and 
wordy as the rest. Not satisfied with hav- 
ing cornered the diamond mines of Kim- 
berly, and cut out an empire in South 
Africa, Rhodes wanted to unite England 
and the U.S.—under the British flag, if 
possible, under the American flag, if neces- 
sary—and thus make “a power so great 
as to make all wars hereafter impossible.” 

Goal: Peace. William McKinley 
was President when Rhodes made his last 
will. The world was at peace. But Rhodes 
was certain that peace could not last— 
unless some means could be found to make 
the English-speaking peoples stand to- 
gether. In Will No. 1 he had toyed with 
the idea of a secret society, but by the 
time he got around to writing Will No. 6, 
he had hit upon what he called “dyna- 
mite”—a program for scholarships for Ox- 
ford in the U.S. and the British dominions 
to develop leaders of a world at peace. 

Bitter was Rhodes at George III, and 
his “pig-headed advisors,” for having alien- 
ated the U.S. He poured out his scorn on 
the men and ideas that had separated the 
two countries. But he was equally suspi- 
cious of Germany. In fact, even in 1899 
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BENEFACTOR. Cecil Rhodes, Empire Builder. 


he saw the growing ambition of that coun- 
try and the possible menace to world 
peace, so included Germany in the scholar- 
ship program. 

Worth $2,000. Rhodes’ great fear 
was that he would die before he could 
perfect the plan. But when heart disease 
felled him at the age of 49 in 1902, the 


scholarship plan was complete and ready 
to roll. 

A curious and somewhat astonished 
world greeted the unfolding of the project. 
From 1903, when the first Rhodes schol- 
ars were named, to 1939, when the war 
interrupted the program, 2,215 students— 
about half from-the U.S.—were given a 
scholarship at Oxford amounting, in round 
sum, to about $2,000 a year. 

Last month, the program picked up 
where Hitler had interrupted it. In the 
U.S. 48 students were selected out of a 
nominated group of 874 to study at Ox- 
ford next fall. 

Rhodes allotted two scholarships to 
each state. Originally, they were for three 
years. That meant that 32 states held elec- 
tions each year, the other basic condition 
being that the candidates be unmarried, 
between the ages of 19 and 25. 

Rhodes knew how the Oxford tutorial 
method differed from the U.S. educational 
set-up. He gave long and earnest thought 
to the selecting of candidates for the 
scholarships. But when he assigned two 
scholars to each state, Rhodes ignored the 
fact that population differences were so 
great—between, say, Nevada and New 
York—that relatively inferior material 
might come from the lesser-populated 
states. 

But the conditions of the will were 
binding, supposedly, on the executors. 
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However, in 1918, when Frank Aydelotte, 
then professor of English at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, became 
American secretary to the Rhodes trustees, 
he saw that the system of selection must 
be changed. The fundamental purpose of 
Rhodes to develop men of leadership was 
being defeated. Indeed, some of the col- 
leges of Oxford themselves began to be 
wary of students coming from certain 
states. Something had to be done. 

Fight for Change. Finally, Ayde- 
lotte went to England in 1924 with two 


plans. One, he told Lord Milner of the. 


Rhodes trustees, “might be legal under 
the will. The other is clearly illegal.” 

“Doubtless,” said Milner promptly, 
“the illegal plan is better and we must 
have it.” 

Then began a six-year fight for the 
new plan. Former Rhodes scholars voted 
for it overwhelmingly. The Association of 
American Universities endorsed it, but the 
National Association of State Universities 
was hostile. Finally, the battle was car- 
ried to Parliament and its sanction of the 
new method of selecting candidates in the 
U.S. was obtained in 1929. 

The new method provided for state 
committees of selection which, in turn, 
would recommend candidates to district 
committees, representing six states. 

Thus, in making the 32 appointments 
available to the U.S. each year, the coun- 
try is divided into eight districts of six 
states each. Each state committee can 
nominate two students, making 12 in all 
appearing before the district committee. 
The latter then selects four as final choice. 

It is at the lowest level that the most 
careful screening is made. In each of 
America’s great universities is a Rhodes 
scholarship representative. He serves on a 
committee, chosen by the university presi- 
dent, to consider candidates. Only oral 





TRADITION. U.S. Rhodes scholars will wit- 
ness ancient Oxford rites such as this May 
Morning dance by British students. 


interviews, with submission of scholastic 
record, are required. But the interviews 
at the lowest level, as well as at the high- 
est level (the district committee, com- 
posed of former Rhodes scholars and an 
“outsider” chairman) are severe for many 
candidates. 

In the screening, “every effort is 
made to discover the quality of mind and 
character of the aspirant, his intellectual 
interests, his personal traits and all that 
range of qualities which can never be 
demonstrated by academic marks.” 


Never, says Aydelotte, are inquiries 
made into the candidate’s personal habits, 
whether he smokes or drinks or his re- 
ligious or political beliefs. Sometimes 
those rejected blame it on their views 
(New Dealism, Christian Science, etc.), 
but any such reason is irrelevant. 

Mr. "Perfect." Rhodes expected his 
scholars to have an interest in athletics, 
but not necessarily to be proficient in 
them. But he did insist that each scholar 
be first in something. That does not mean 
that he can be mediocre in all other re- 
spects. The effort to produce the “perfect 
man” has produced some ludicrous results. 
In 1928, Oxford students learned that 
“The Perfect Man,” himself so dubbed by 
his home-town paper, had arrived from the 
U.S. He had played on his college foot- 
ball team, made Phi Beta Kappa and was 
president of the college YMCA. Some of 
the students promptly invited him to pri- 
vate teas, charged a “shilling a look” to all 
comers, and quoted his sayings to each 
other with great solemnity! 

At Oxford, American students find an 
almost incomprehensible freedom. Pro- 
vided with a tutor, who becomes philos- 
opher, teacher and friend to them and 
whom they see at least once a week, some- 
times oftener, the student finds he can at- 
tend or not attend lectures as he pleases. 
For three years, if he is going the limit, 
he has no examinations. Then, at the end 
of that time, he is in for two to three 
weeks solid of written examinations, to be 
followed by an oral one. He cannot pos- 
sibly “cram” for these examinations. He 
cannot learn and forget, as he can in 
American universities. What he learns he 
has to remember at least two and three 
years later. And the examinations are an 
educator’s joy, if a student’s despair. For 
they are of the essay type. The student 

(Continued on next page) 





SOURCE. From South African diamond mines, such as this one in the neck of an ancient volcano, Rhodes acquired much of his great 
wealth. Within a few years after going to South Africa for his health in 1870, Rhodes had cornered the area’s entire diamond industry. 
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Rhodes Scholar (continued ) 


must not only demonstrate his knowledge 
of the English language, but his ability to 
indicate genuine understanding — not 
merely memorized details—of a problem. 
There are no trick questions, no multiple 
choice answers possible, no glib guesses. 
And what he hasn’t made clear in writing, 
he is later questioned about orally. 

Good Records. Sum and substance 
of the method is that he gets a real educa- 
tion, the like of which few American col- 
leges provide. Americans have made a 
good record at Oxford generally. They 
study hard. They usually make “First” 
or “Second” honors. And, for the most 
part, they come away—not the Anglo- 
philes envisioned by The Chicago Tribune, 
which has, incidentally, called for the fin- 
gerprinting of all Rhodes Scholars—but, 
as Aydelotte puts it, men with a profound 
“belief in freedom, in individual effort and 
in sportsmanship, which are the real heri- 
tage of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

Rhodes Scholars go chiefly into edu- 
cation—25 have been U.S. college presi- 
dents—and law. Only 7% have gone into 
government service. Rhodes wanted his 
scholars ‘“‘to esteem the performance of 
public duties as their highest aim.” If that 
is to be taken literally, then his dream has 
failed. Only three Rhodes scholars have 
become members of Congress, Sen. Ful- 
bright of Arkansas being the most notable. 

In journalism and literature one fam- 
ily has made an outstanding contribution. 
The three Morley brothers—Felix, Chris- 


VETERANS’ CHIEF. Charles G. Bolte, 27, New York, is another of the new batch of 


U.S. Rhodes scholars. 


He’s national chairman of the American Veterans Committee, 


ARCHAEOLOGIST. Rhodesman Paul J. Bohannan, 26, University of Arizona, identifies Indian pottery with aid of his wife, Laura, who 
will go to Oxford with him. Bohannan was a Signal Corps captain in the war, plans to do anthropological work in China and Japan. 
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SINGLE AND 22. George H. Jones of Baton 
Rouge is a Louisiana State senior, special- 
izing in modern history. He has an intelli- 
gence quotient of 130, hopes to become 
a writer after leaving Oxford. 





topher and Frank—are all Rhodes schol- 
ars. Felix Morley, editor of Human 
Events, and former president of Haver- 
ford college, studied at Oxford from 1919 
to 1921; Author Christopher Morley took 
his degree in 1913, and Frank Morley, 
editor of Harcourt, Brace & Co., in 1923. 

Prominent. About 200 Rhodes Schol- 
ars are listed in Who’s Who in America. 
Many more of the newer ones wilt be. 

Good-humored is the attitude of many 
prominent Americans toward the alleged 
superior attainments of Rhodes Scholars. 

Thus last fortnight, President Tru- 
man—speaking off the record at the Grid- 
iron Club—took good-natured cognizance 
of Sen. Fulbright’s suggestion that the 
President resign and let the Republicans 
take over for the next two years. Said 
Truman in effect: 

I’ve come to the conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is a mistake to send our 
young men to Oxford to study. A good 
land college in the United States is much 
better! 
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THEY'RE ALL GOING. Scholar-elect R. H. Nolte, 25, hopes to take his wife and young 
son to Oxford where he’ll continue to study international relations. A veteran, Nolte 
was graduated from Yale in 1943. He played intramural football, sang in the Glee Club. 


Acme, European, British Info Ser., Jewelers Circular-Keystone 
HARD AT WORK. Frank Tatum Jr., 26, a veteran, played intercollegiate golf, intramural 
sports at Stanford university. Rhodes liked athletic scholars. Tatum, whose home is 
in Los Angeles, will continue his law studies at Oxford, will practice when he gets back. 
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FAILURE IN 1932. Members of League of Nations Commission as they conferred with Henry 
Pu Yi, puppet president of Manchukuo. The Earl of Lytton is at Pu Yi's right. (SEE: Test Case) 


Test Case 


U.N.'s Balkan fact-finding commission 
will determine whether world or- 
ganization can ensure world peace 


Fifteen years ago Japan, acting in 
what she called “self-defense,” moved into 
Manchuria and set up the puppet state of 
Manchukuo. 

Confronted by an acid test, the 
League of Nations sent a commission, 
headed by the Earl of Lytton, to investi- 
gate. The commission produced a lengthy 
report which established the fact of Jap- 
anese aggression. Japan soundly denounced 
the report, then withdrew from the 
League. Lacking the power to enforce its 
findings, the League lost prestige and the 
seeds of global conflict were planted. 

Truth Seekers. This week a fact-find- 
ing commission of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council begins a similar investiga- 
tion. It will probe for the truth behind the 
guerrilla warfare on Greece’s borders with 
her Soviet-dominated Balkan neighbors— 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 

The commission will travel at will, 


question heads of states, high officials, and 
others down to the rank and file. In per- 
sonnel, the commission is more than ade- 
quate. 

The U.S. member, for instance, is 
Mark Ethridge, editor of The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, He is an able reporter 
and knows his way about Bulgaria, having 
served last year as a member of a com- 
mission investigating democratic elections 
in that country and Rumania. 

Because the conflict between Greece 
and her Balkan neighbors is only a spark 
from a bigger fire—the conflict between 
Russia and the western democracies—the 
facts that the commission digs out may be 
highly explosive. 

For this reason, the appointment of 
the Balkan commission was a year in the 
making. In London last January, Russia 
started the ball rolling by charging that 
Britain was interfering in the internal af- 
fairs of Greece. The Council let this one 
go by, but in New York in September the 
Ukraine brought up the issue again, adding 
the charge that Greece was provoking in- 
cidents along the Albanian border. At this 
time the U.S. proposed an on-the-spot in- 
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PRINCIPALS. Mark Ethridge (left) is U.S. member of Balkan commission. Premier Tsaldaris of 
Greece (right) presented his country's case to U.N. (SEE: Test Case) 
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vestigation but Russia blocked it by using 
the power of veto. 

Appeal. Early in December Premier 
Tsaldaris of Greece left his troubled coun- 
try to plead his case before the Council. 
He charged that Greece’s Balkan neigh- 
bors were stirring up unrest and revolt in- 
side his borders. Russia, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Albania quickly hurled counter- 
charges. 

The American delegate, Herschel V. 
Johnson, revived the September proposal 
for an investigation. This time Russia sat 


on the veto and let the proposal go 
through. 
The acid test will come when the 


findings of the commission are presented 
to the Council. If U.N. can get its mem- 
ber-nations to abide by them, it will be 
making a greater contribution to peace 
than any it has made thus far, 


China Constitution 


After 20 years’ rule by one party 
(Kuomintang); China has a new and “*per- 
manent” constitution which is intended to 
put government directly in the hands of 
the people. 

Adopted by a unanimous vote of 
1.486 delegates to the Chinese National 
Assembly, the constitution blends western 
philosophy with that of the sainted Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chinese revolu- 
tion. It provides for a system of govern- 
ment which even the Communists, who 
boycotted the convention, will find difficult 
to oppose. 

It expresses adherence to the United 
Nations Charter, provides for a Bill of 
Rights, popular representation in the Na- 
tional Assembly, and a president who will 
serve for six years (limit: two terms). 

Christmas Gift. The constitution 
sets up a five-branch government: legisla- 
tive, executive, judicial, examination (in 
charge of civil service) and _ control 
(elected by provincial assemblies and 
charged with supervision over public offi- 
cials). Hopefully, the constitution will go 
into effect on Christmas Day, 1947. Mean- 
time, a coalition government, made up of 
the parties which drafted the constitution, 
will govern China. 


How Supreme ? 


In a lofty oak-paneled room at No. 8 
Downing Street next door to Prime Min- 
ister Attlee’s residence, the Supreme Court 
of the British Empire was wrestling with 


a knotty legal problem. On trial: The 
Suprenfe Court itself. 
Presiding justice Lord Chancellor 


William Allen Jowitt and his six colleagues 
listened respectfully to the counsels and 
every now and then asked a polite ques- 
tion. But the question they were asking 
themselves exceeded in importance any 


directed to the opposing lawyers. That 
question: How supreme is a supreme 
‘court ? 


As legal members of the King’s Privy 
Council their answer would not only af- 
fect the status of the Council, but would 
affect the life of the court. Its century- 
old reputation of bringing “justice with- 
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out fear and favor” to every portion of 
the Empire was at stake. 

Home Rule. The issue began in 1939, 
when Canada’s Parliament enacted a law 
—Bill IX—making the Canadian Supreme 
Court the final appeal in legal matters in- 
volving the Canadian provinces. When the 
question of its constitutionality reached 
the Canadian high court, it was upheld. 
But three provinces—New Brunswick, 
British Columbia and Ontario—objected 
and appealed to the Empire’s supreme 
court, the Privy Council. The war inter- 
rupted the proceedings for six years, but 
the time for decision was now at hand. 

Established in the 11th century after 
the Norman Conquest, the 880-year-old 
Council enjoys the distinction of being the 
only British political institution not de- 
clared illegal by the 17th century Crom- 
wellian revolution, when even the King 
was deposed and executed. Once all- 
powerful, it now concerns itself chiefly 
with legal matters. Power it used to wield 
is now held by committees still theoreti- 
cally part of the Council—the Cabinet be- 
ing an excellent example. All Cabinet 
members are automatically Privy Coun- 
cilors and perform their duties as such, 
It is only through the Council’s commit- 
tees that the government may act. 

One of the few remaining powers still 
actually exercised by the Council is that 
of the Empire’s Supreme Court. Appeals 
are received from all corners of the United 
Kingdom. Its jurisdiction is vast and en- 
compasses all types of cases, some of ex- 
traordinary interest. One plaintiff was an 
Indian idol, and the judges were required 
to decide how it could best be worshipped. 

No Wigs. The Council’s method of 
conducting hearings is informal. Judicial 
robes are worn by the barristers, but the 
judges wear ordinary street clothes. As 
one wag remarked: 

“The Supreme Court of the Empire 
looks like a meeting of company direc- 
tors.” 

Nevertheless, the Judicial Committee 
still refhains a strong influence in linking 








the Empire. Recently, howeyer, some of 
the dominions have neglected to forward 
appeals to the Council, and Eire has abol- 
ished all appeals. 

The case now before the Council will 
determine once and for all whether it still 
considers itself the supreme Supreme 
Court. For if the Canadian Supreme Court 
is upheld, other colonies such as Australia 
and New Zealand will undoubtedly pass 
laws abolishing appeals to the Council. 


Japan Trembles 


From the bowels of the earth a new 
force shook Japan with a ferocity that 
man-made weapons could never duplicate. 
The Land of the Rising Sun suffered de- 
struction from its old and noncombatable 
enemy: Earthquake. 

Not since 1923 when Tokyo suffered 
from a quake that killed more than 140,- 
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IN QUAKE’S WAKE. Mud and debris littered the streets of Kainan City. (SEE: Japan Trembles) 
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Cherchez La Femme 


For more than 3,000 years the death- 
less beauty of Egypt’s Queen Nefertete 
(13th century B.c.) has been bothering 
men the world over. 

The first modern man to experience 
the love-at-first-sight she usually evokes 
was a German archeologist. In 1913 he 
found her painted limestone head and 
shipped it off to a Berlin museum. But 
Egyptians are susceptible to beauty too. 
Barely a month passed before smitten 
officials were wailing for the return of 
their lost love. 

Whose Queen? Last week they were 
still wailing—claiming Nefertete should be 
returned as part of illegal Nazi loot. De- 
cision by Allied authorities handling such 
claims: She was kidnapped long before 
the war, will be the concern of whatever 
civil government is recognized in Ger- 
many—which will doubtless fall just as 
hard for Nefertete as had their prede- 
cessors, 





ooo, had the islands felt earth tremors of 
such intensity. The Japanese Meteorolog- 
ical Observatory called them four or five 
times more intense than the 1923 temblor. 

Luckily for the Japanese, the quake 
was centered far out to sea on the ocean 
bottom. Otherwise, Japan would have 
counted far more than 1,061 dead, 1,092 
injured, 100,000 homeless. Damage: bil- 
lions of yen. 

Hardest hit were a peninsula on 
Honshu island midway between Hiroshima 
and Tokyo, and the island of Shikoku. 
There, a 7- to 15-foot quake-born ocean 
wave rolled across 60,000 square acres— 
land that contained sorely needed rice for 
Japan’s hungry. 


Voice Behind the Curtain 


From Munich, four U.S.-operated 
short-wave radio stations are now probing 
over, under, and through the iron curtain 
Russia has built around herself and her 
satellite children in the Balkans, 

Previously America’s voice reached 
Russia faintly from a station in Algiers. 
That station was closed at request of the 
French government, weak and leery of 
such highly partisan hospitality. 

For America to reach Europeans with 


‘its foreign policy views, a base near or on 


the soil of Europe is vital. Broadcasts 
from the main State Department studios 
in New York fall far short of receivers in 
Russia. Yet Moscow’s fortunate geo- 
graphic placement permits radios here and 
in Latin America to hear Russian short- 
wave programs. 

It is upon the Latin American radios 
that Russia has showered its largest fa- 
vors. Recently its programs beamed there 
were doubled. At the same time Stalin’s 
radiomen reduced from 29 to 23 the num- 
ber of languages used in their programs. 
No one was surprised when the languages 
dropped turned out to be those of coun- 
tries well under the Soviet thumb. 

Red Ears. The audience that Amer- 
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ica hopes to reach in Russia will be the 
estimated 75,000 short-wave set-owners in 
European U.S.S.R. Even if only official 
Russia (which owns most of the sets) 
hears the U.S. news, though, the State 
Department feels that something will have 
been accomplished toward the slackening 
of tension by mutual understanding. 

Hopes are higher, however, of reach- 
ing listeners in the Balkans. 

Truth Will Out. Example of past 
success there: When America recognized 
Tito’s Red-hued Yugoslavian government, 
papers there printed a lone paragraph, 
omitting all mention of subsequent U.S, 
censure of the regime. But after Radio 
Algiers aired the full text, 32,000 people 
called at the American Embassy in Bel- 
grade for copies of the broadcast. 

Shortly thereafter the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service in Belgrade was closed by 
Tito’s order. Its reopening, under warn- 
ing that it must stick to “cultural” infor- 
mation, was delayed until last month, 


Asia for the French 


For nearly 150 years Frenchmen came 
and went as they pleased in Indo-China. 
They ruled 25 million natives (in the 
colony of Cochin-China and four protec- 


torates: Annam, Tonking, Laos, Cam- 
bodia), had first pick of Texas-sized Indo- 
China’s natural wealth, 

But the French lost their grip in 
World War II. The Japanese came in and 
preached nationalism to the natives—the 
“Southeast Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
Two of the former French protectorates, 
Annam and Tonking, inspired by the in- 
dependence of neighboring Siam, needed 
little urging, merged to form the republic 
of Viet Nam. 

The war over, occupation of Indo- 
China was left to the British (in the 
south) and the Chinese (in the north). 
The British, busy with their own Asiatic 
troubles, brought back French troops and 
administrators. But the Chinese, sympa- 
thetic with the Annamites whose culture is 
Chinese, refused to admit the French until 
they recognized Viet Nam. 

Meanwhile, war broke out in the 
south between Annamites and the British, 
who used French and Japanese troops. It 
lasted from September 1945, to Mareh 
1946. Under a peace treaty signed in Paris 
last September, France recognized Viet 
Nam, but, in a counter move, established 
Cochin-China as a separate (pro-French) 
republic in a bid to maintain her influence 
in Indo-China. 
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Gandhi's “Greatest Experiment” 


Frail, 78-year-old Gandhi, Hindu 
spiritual leader, began “the greatest 
experiment of my life.” To quiet 
Hindu-Moslem feuding, he is visiting 


riot-torn villages in East Bengal. Said 
Gandhi: “If need be I will leave my 
bones in East Bengal, for if I fail... 
I will not succeed anywhere else.” 








s ” European 
HO CHI-MINH. Viet Nam's Man of the Hour. 
(SEE: Asia for the French) 


Eastward Ho. That didn’t sit well 
with Ho Chi-Minh, Communist president 
of Viet Nam, who is playing a winner- 
take-all game. Son of a minor official in 
the court of an Annamite emperor, Ho has 
lived under eight aliases in as many differ- 
ent countries. 

In Paris after World War I he played 
with Left Socialists. In Moscow he at- 
tended a Soviet school for revolutionary 
leaders. In Canton, China, he worked as 
“translator” and possibly as a secret agent 
for the Russian consulate. In Siam he 
was tossed into prison for starting a revo- 
lution. In Indo-China he was the fair- 
haired boy for the Japanese during occu- 
pation. As Viet Nam’s first president, 
there are indications that through him the 
Russians seek to set up a bastion in South- 
east Asia, within range of Singapore. 

Ho's Aim. He wants to incorporate 
Cochin-China into the Viet Nam republic. 
He claims the majority of Cochin-China’s 
five million people are Annamites and pro- 
Viet Nam. If he succeeds he'll control 
virtually all of Indo-China, since he al- 
ready has Laos and Cambodia hemmed in. 

In Ho’s book it’s a fight to the finish. 
Against 75,000 French troops he is pitting 
60,000 to 80,000 Annamites, backed up by 
former Japanese mortars and artillery. 

Weakened France can’t afford to let 
Indo-China go by default. She has too 
much at stake in other parts of her far- 
flung empire—the world’s second largest. 
Defeat in Indo-China would be a boon to 
independence moves under way in Algeria, 
Tunisia, Morocco and Madagascar. Com- 
munists are active in all these campaigns, 
except in Morocco. 


German Labor Shortage 


Out of the material in the ruins of 
Berlin engineers could build a wall 270 
miles long (the distance from Chicago to 
Louisville), 114.8 feet wide and 16.4 feet 
high, 

Authority for this statement is G. 
Starck, deputy chief of the Berlin govern- 
ment’s building section. He says it will 
take 30 long years—until 1977—to remove 
the rubble at the present rate of prog- 
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ress in the work. Berlin started cleaning 
house 19 months ago, employing 30,000 to 
mop up the rubble, which amounts to one- 
tenth of all the ruins in Germany. But 
lack of money and offers of better jobs 
reduced the labor force to 10,000—two 
out of three of them women. 

In 8 million work days, this labor 
force has cleared away 230 million bricks 
and other salvageable material worth 15 
million marks (a mark is worth 1o¢). 
But the city has had to pay out more than 
82 million marks to get the work done. 

Stone by Stone. The labor is done 
by hand, Seventy-five workers can remove 





International 
SLOW WORK. At this pace the job will last 
30 years. (SEE: German Labor Shortage) 


21.8 cubic yards in a day at a cost to the 
city of 750 marks. But the material has a 
resale value of only 130 marks, or 18% of 
the cost. To remove all of Berlin’s debris 
at this rate would cost 2.6 billion marks. 

With machines the same force could 
do the job 16 times faster but at four 
times the cost, the added’ expense deriving 
from the coal and fuel oil for power. 
Material salvaged by machines could be 
sold to builders for what it costs the city 
to obtain it. 

Builders crush bricks and all, mix it 
with cement, to make a material which 
is used in most building in Berlin these 
days. Their big bottleneck is the lack of 
cement. 

Exiles. As Berlin, short of money and 
labor, struggles to dig itself out of the 
ruins of World War II, Washington heard 
that 3 million Germans are still being held 
as prisoners of war in the Soviet Union 
and satellite countries. 

This report, from the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee, made no mention 
of how the Russians are using prisoner- 
labor. But a Siberian newspaper, /rkutsk 
Pravda, had a partial answer: It said 2 
million western Axis prisoners (Germans, 
Finns, Italians and Hungarians) and 800,- 
000 Japanese were working in Siberia. 
They are building highways and a new 
rail link between European Russia and 
Siberia. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Dollar Goes Down 


If the wage earner’s wife must 
each month shell out a little more for 
everything on the shopping list, it can 
be taken for granted that she will pres- 
sure her husband for more money on 
pay days. And when the trade unionist 
husband is under that pressure, and 
can’t increase his earnings any other 
way, he is likely to listen receptively to 
talk of strikes, 

If the husband’s employer must 
continuously pay out more in wages, 
yet cannot increase prices in proportion 
for fear his products will not sell, he is 
going to feel increasingly bitter toward 
those who are forcing up his costs by 
organized pressure. 

When prices have been boosted to 
the level where people in general can- 
not afford to buy, all sales drop off, 
many factories close down, wage earn- 
ers lose their jobs, and the country 
moves into a depression. 


That can be called Economics, 
if we want, but actually it is only a 
matter of appreciating what anybody 
with a grade school education can ob- 
serve for himself. And the obvious con- 
clusion pointed up by common sense is 
that we cannot expect stability in our 
daily lives until stability has been re- 
stored to the dollar, 

In other words, if Congress tries 
to solve the so-called labor problem 
without giving attention to the currency 
problem it will run the risk of putting 
the cart before the horse. 

It is not difficult to get things in 
reverse. For instance we talk nowadays 
of rising prices. Actually what is hap- 
pening is that the dollar is falling in 
value. Since President Roosevelt took 
the country off the gold standard we 
have had what is called a “managed 
currency.” For 15 years no real at- 
tempt has been made to balance Gov- 
ernment income and expenditure. 

The staggering war costs, on top 


of earlier extravagance, have now raised 
this debt to the astronomical sum of 
over $265,000,000,000, or nearly $2,000 
for every American, man, woman and 
child. Since it would bankrupt most 
American families to pay their propor- 
tionate share of the debt it might be 
said that today the country as a whole 
is bankrupt. Instead they depreciate 
the value of their currency. Then all 
prices, measured in terms of that cur- 
rency, go up. 


* * 


One small step to prevent further 
currency depreciation has now been 
taken in the establishment of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

On Dec. 18 this Fund announced 
values, in U.S. dollars, of 32 national 
currencies—omitting half-a-dozen ( Bra- 
zil, China, Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia 
and Santo Domingo) too badly <isor- 
ganized to have any value established 
at present. After Mar, 1, no. country 
adhering to this Fund can legally de- 
value its currency further without first 
consulting with the other members, 

This scheme, like that of the 
World Bank, may prove helpful in re- 
storing the international currency sta- 
bility without which no general eco- 
nomic recovery is possible, But actually 
there is only one way in which the dol- 
lar and other monetary units can be 
kept from losing value further. That 
one sure road to recovery is production. 

Again, it doesn’t require knowl- 
edge of economic theory to see that. 
For years humanity has been concen- 
trating on destruction of every kind. 
This has included destruction of the 
value of money. Only greatly increased 
production, here and abroad, can re- 
store that monetary value. 

And every strike, whether or not 
justified, by stopping production also 
stops recovery and therefore tends to 
lower the value of everybody’s dollar 
a little further. 








Women 


Family Crack-Up 


The decline of the family system in 
America and the rest of the western world 
will be about complete in 28 years (1975). 

That is the startling conclusion of Dr. 
Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard sociologist 
who has studied family decay during the 
fall of the Greek and Roman empires and 
related it to modern times. 

Red-Flags. Symptoms of decline 
which he found are repeating today in- 
clude: Rapid, “causeless” divorce; de- 
creased number of children; increased 
public disrespect for parenthood; spread 
of juvenile delinquency and breakdown of 
inhibitions against adultery. 

To combat this anti-family trend, he 
thinks modern society needs a large, un- 
derstanding intellectual class “who are 
willing to tell the misinformed and con- 
fused public the truth.” 

Dr. Zimmerman points out that a few 
people lead the way in nearly all lines of 
life. But these “prestige classes,” he says, 
aren’t reproducing. 

Slow-Down. Assuming that every 
woman should have three children (two to 
replace the original couple and one for 
those who die or don’t marry), each 100 
should produce 300. In 1940 each 100 na- 
tive white women, 45-49, with grammar 
school education had 278 children; each 
100 with high school diplomas, had only 
175. Children decrease with higher educa- 
tion and income. 

Dr. Zimmerman suggests women 
should marry by 20 and men by 25 be- 
cause child-bearing is easier for young 
women, and young men get along better 
with children, 

Family solution. 


bonuses are no 


“We've got to make our whole unfamilistic 
society fit for families instead of trying to 
pay persons to raise children,” he says. 
He does, however, think married ex-serv- 
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COCK O' THE RUN. Gold-and-gray sweater 


with coxcomb hood tops sleek ski pants. 
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icemen in school under the G.I. Bill should 
get child allotments. 

“Ought to Be a Law." One remedy 
for the decay is to unify the nation’s mar- 
riage and divorce laws. A couple now can 
evade marriage laws in one state by cross- 
ing to another. 

The final step is to create a Family 
Supreme Court. (Local courts would still 
handle family cases but under national 
law.) Judges would be delegates from 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish religions 
and educators. They would interpret the 
laws of Congress in keeping with the 
“basic spirit of histori¢ western society,” 
and occasionally recommend helpful legis- 
lation. 

“All this may sound vague,” Dr. Zim- 
merman admits, “but we are going to be 
forced to it by the present situation. ... 
If we meet the challenge of the Atomic 
Age it will inevitably require more social 
responsibility from its citizens.” 


Icicle Silhouette 


Snow flies and ice thickens. Winter- 
sport crowds get out skis and skates and 
don their shells. “Shell” is the name for 
the popular wind-breaking outer garment 
they wear over woolens. 

Of course, the shops still show good- 
looking wool ski suits. But most people 
are buying the water-repellent cotton pop- 
lin jackets and pants, or the jackets 
matched to wool pants. 

Top to Toe. Newest look is the 
“tuck-in” outline. Headgear fits snugly 
into jacket, sweater into waistband, pants 
into boots. Hoods, either attached or sep- 
arate, are the favorite head-warmers; ear- 
flapped visor caps are a close second. 

Jackets have pockets plus, some even 
zippered into sleeves. That’s because no- 
bulge trousers are purposely pocketless. 
There’s extra tuck-away space in acces- 
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“SNOW SHELL." A lightweight, hooded wind- 


breaker in two tones goes over woolens. 





sories. Waist-whittling leather belts have 
dangling pouches to hold coins, lipstick, 
handkerchiefs. Gaiters boast small pock- 
ets like those on men’s boots. 

Fashion's Palette. Knit sweaters— 
worn outside or under the shell—bulky 
mittens, caps and scarves add blobs of 
color to the cold blues, grays, white or 
black of basic outfits, 

Demand for ‘snow clothes is at a new 
high. Winter resorts expect more than 10 
million sports fans this year. Even in 
semi-tropical New Orleans, ski clothes fill 
store windows. Southerners wear their 
snow ensembles to go sailing in the Gulf 
of Mexico or deer-hunting in the swamps. 


Taste Tester 


Most people drink one cup of coffee a 
morning. But William Titon is likely to 
sip from four or five cups—all of different 
brands. Maybe he’ll follow that with sev- 
eral kinds of clam chowder, some pate de 
foie gras or mixed pickles. 

If Titon swallowed all the food and 
drink that’s set before him in a day, he’d 
be a gastronomic wreck. For he is official 
taster to R. H. Macy & Co., New York’s 
biggest store. Buyers submit viands and 
potables to him for okay just as authors 
submit manuscripts to publishers. 

As in literature or music, so in food 





FOR AFTER-SKI. Chalet shirt tucks into dirndI- 
top pants. (SEE: Icicle Silhouette) 
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“TE 6.2 vet terckae eon 
coffee at his desk. (SEE: Taste Tester) 


a discriminatory sense of taste can be de- 
veloped, says Titon. He got his through 
40 years of shopping for foods and wines 
here and abroad. He also got an em- 
blazoned certificate of membership in the 
Confrerie des Chevaliers du Tastevin, 300- 
year-old French order of tasters (the U.S. 
chapter has about 50 members). 

The taste maestro begins his day by 
smelling the smoked fish that come into 
the store’s delicatessen. A smell is suffi- 
cient for fish, he says. For other foods it 
must be coupled with taste. 

Only time his taste buds fail him is 
when he has a cold. Then he asks the 
store’s cooks to verify his judgment. Ordi- 
narily he barely has to touch his tongue 
to a new pastry to announce: “This was 
cooked with stale shortening.” 

Unbiased. Even if he doesn’t like a 
food, Titon doesn’t flinch. He tastes ob- 
jectively, to discover “what the majority 
of people would like.” 

He has no time for cooks who rely on 
impersonal measurements. “Foods must 
be blended to appeal to the palate.” 

If it tastes good, it must be good! 


Dishes With Humor 


Dinnerware doesn’t have to be just 
“functional.” It can have a sense of 
humor and does—in “Town and Country,” 
a new line designed by Eva Zeisel for Red 
Wing Potteries. 

The plates are made to “look at you,” 
according to this New York designer who 
brought out the first modern-shaped china. 
The plate back is raised slightly, making 
it easy to scoop up elusive peas. Cheer- 
ful pitcher-handles stick straight up in the 
air, incidentally give better balance. Salt 
and pepper shakers, modeled after ghosts, 
fit snugly into the hand. 

More Mood. Seven colors also add 
to the mood. Used in a five-color scheme, 
chalk-white, rust, sand, chartreuse and 
metallic brown give a youthful effect. For 
a more subdued scheme, peach and dusk 
blue replace rust and chartreuse. 

Basic sets for four include 21 pieces, 
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Millions of Children Get 
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Extra Growth Protection 


hes Ccety Wag / 


Americans love to eat Quaker Oats! 
In an unbiased national breakfast poll 
among boys, girls, parents—Quaker 
Oats won more votes as best-tasting 
than any other cereal, hot or cold! 
This deliciousness means extra pro- 
tection for your family, too! Growth 
protection for your children. Stamina 
protection for your husband. Protec- 


*CORN FLAKES 
*CORN FLAKES 
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*RICE FLAKES 


OATMEAL 


PROTEIN VITAMIN B, 


SCE HOW OATMEAL LEAOS 
ALL THESE CEREALS (WN 
¥. GROWTH-ENERGY KEYS [ 


Quaker Oats 


THE WORLD'S BEST-TASTING BREAKFAST FOOD 





*RICE FLAKES 


FOOD-ENERGY 
* Restored to whole-grain quontities of Vitomin B,, Niacin and Iron 





tion for your own youthful energy. 
For real authorities agree: 

Not one other natural cereal equals 
true whole-grain oatmeal in key ele- 
ments (see chart below) vital for 
growth, stamina, energy! And Quaker 
Oats is true, natural oatmeal—with 
all the vitamins and minerals, all the 
many healthful elements, just as Na- 
ture placed them in the grain! 

Get this extra protection for your 
family. Enjoy the cereal America votes 
best-tasting. Serve Quaker Oats daily. 


OATMEAL 
WHOLE WHEAT 


1RON 





Quoker Oats 
and Mother's Octs 
are the Same 
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its a sure-fire winner ! 


ing—no extra steps, it goes right to 
work because it’s actively fresh... 
helps you turn out more delicious, 
finer textured breads, rolls, dessert 
breads in extra-fast time. 

Always ask for Fleischmann’s 


A festive touch for any meal—this 
sweet, delectable Swedish Tea Ring 
—richly spiced with cinnamon and 
currants. The family will pronounce 
you “best cook ever’’—if you make 
it with wonderful Fleischmann’s 


Fresh Active Yeast. 
lf You Bake at Home— depend on 
Fleischmann’s Fresh Active Yeast for 


Fresh Active Yeast in the familiar 
yellow label. Dependable—it’s been 
America’s favorite for over three 






quick action... finer results. Nowait- generations. At your grocer’s. 


SWEDISH TEA RING 


New Time-Saving Recipe — Makes 2 Rings 


Scald ...% cup milk. 

Add and stir in... Ya cup sugar, 1% teaspoons salt, 6 tablespoons shortening. 
Cool to lukewarm. 

Measure into bowl! ...% cup lukewarm water, 3 tablespoons sugar. 
Crumble and stir in... 3 cakes Fleischmann’'s Yeast. 

Add lukewarm milk mixture. 

Add and stir in... 3 eggs, well-beaten. 

Add and stir in... 3 cups sifted all-purpose flour. Beat until smooth. 

Add and stir in an additional ...3 cups sifted all-purpose flour. 
















Beat until smooth. Turn out on lightly floured board. Knead dough lightly until 
smooth and elastic. Cover and set in warm place, free from draft. Let rise until 
doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. When light, punch dough down and divide into 
2 equal portions. Form each portion into a smooth ball. Roll out into oblong 
pieces % inch thick. 






Brush with ... % cup melted fortified margarine or butter. 
Sprinkle with . . . % cup brown sugar, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, ‘2 cup currants. 







Roll each piece as for jelly roll. Place on greased baking 
sheet. Shape each piece into a ring, sealing ends to- 
gether. Cut 1-inch slices almost through with scissors. 
Turn each slice partly on its side, pointing away from 
the center. Cover and set in warm place, free from draft. 
Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 30 minutes. Brush 
with 1 egg yolk beaten with 2 tablespoons milk. Bake 
in moderate oven at 350° F. about 30 minutes. If de- 
sired, ice tops while still warm with a plain icing. 































will probably cost about $16 when they 
reach. stores this spring. Many items do 
double duty. Oval vegetable dishes and 
nappies (round dishes with flat bottoms 
and sloping sides) hold fruits, nuts. 

The pride of Red Wing’s president, 
H. H. Varney, is a mixing bowl Mrs. Zei- 
sel adapted from his idea. It has a lip on 
one side that provides an indentation for 
a good grip. Opposite is a spout for easy 
pouring. It’s both gay and usable—trade- 
mark of a merry-souled designer. 


Blue Ribbon for Design 


Americans often aren’t aware of good 
design in their home furnishings. That 
explains why the American Institute of 
Decorators decided for the first time to 
single out the year’s best designs. 

Designs of fabrics, furniture and wall 
coverings, on the market in 1946, were 
submitted to a panel of artists, architects 
and department store executives. 

They gave first prize in furniture to 
Charles Eames, California, for his molded- 
plywood coffee table and chair. Though 
the table sells for only about $20 and the 
chair for $15, the judges cited their “‘pro- 
gressive construction, serviceability and 
interesting forms.” 

Won by Woman. Another Califor- 
nian, Dorothy Wright Liebes, got first in 
the fabric class. Her chartreuse wool, 
rayon and flax weave in block pattern was 
noted for “fine texture, simplicity and 
adaptability to all types of interiors.” The 
winning wallpaper design came from 
Copenhagen, Denmark—a _ hand-blocked 


floral pattern by Bent Karlby. 

To get their awards, winners were 
invited to Chicago where their designs and 
the runners-up—all scheduled for tour— 
were displayed. Approval by those who 
come to see the designs, and by those who 
buy them, will be the biggest prize. 


Nancy Clemens 


TOPS FOR ‘46. The Eames chair and table 
were best. (SEE: Blue Ribbon for Design) 
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Health 


Like cathedral builders of the Middle 
Ages, the men of surgery congregated. 
There were 7,000 of them—from the 48 
states and foreign lands—artists in the re- 
moulding of hurt human bodies: Brain sur- 
geons ; ear, eye and throat specialists ; armed 
hunters of tuberculosis and cancer. They 
met in the memory of those “very wise 
men,” the founders of the 33-year-old 
American College of Surgeons. Even in 
busy Cleveland, the atmosphere was that 
of atemple a-building—a temple of Lnowl- 
edge against death. 


Before, After and During 


When their last meeting broke up five 
years ago, the surgeons’ temple had begun 
to take shape. Its foundations were firm, 
the walls thick, but the interior still dim. 
Now they found the war had hewn vast 
Gothic arches in their walls. There was 
more light. But there was rubble to be 
cleared away. 

Some of the rubble was old surgery, 
now regarded as unnecessary. Harvard’s 
Dr. E. D. Churchill sounded a “must” for 
modern surgeons: the “clear appreciation” 
of preventive measures—short of surgery. 
During the war, he reminded them, it was 
surgeons who strove hardest for scientific 
flak suits, crash helmets, protective foot 
gear and eye-shields. 

Hold Back the Knife. Today the sur- 
geon leans heavily on chemotherapeutic 
weapons, stands by to operate only when 
they fail. “Prevention of infection is... 
surgical technique,” said one Cleveland 
pilgrim, praising new antibiotics—pencil- 
lin, streptomycin and their mold-bred 
cousin drugs. 

With penicillin to help his scalpel in 
abdominal wounds, reported Dr, William 
A. Altemeir, University of Cincinnati, he 
had cut the death rate from 27.9% to 
11.6%. 

Other Aids. Breast cancer in elderly 
women was “limited,” even cured by use 
of female sex hormones, related Dr. Ira 
T. Nathanson of Massachusetts General 
Hospital. A male sex-hormone similarly 
had stemmed bone-cancer. 

High voltage therapy slashed the 
danger of cancer of the uterine cervix. 
(In 1902 only 12% survived, recalled Dr. 
Richard Dresser, Boston. Now 52% make 
it.) Surgeons also mixed radium with 
high-voltage x-rays against cancer. It 
raised their score substantially. 

As well as substituting for surgery, 
antibiotics also aided it. They made it 
possible to operate on hard-to-get-at or- 
gans. The lungs, for instance, were for- 
merly inaccessible to the scalpel because 
of infection hazards. 

Pre-Fortified. Sometimes patients 
too weak for surgery could be strength- 
ened by “egg-nog” diets and drugs. The 
preoperative treatment of hyperthyroid- 
ism by thiouracil, for instance (outlined 
by Dr. John C. Scully, Northwestern U.) 
deirritates the ailing gland in advance. And 
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new non-toxic anesthetics now allow two 
surgeons to team up for unhurried seven- 
hour operations. Pre-war top-emergency 
limit was three hours. 

Hospital waiting lists have been cut 
drastically, too—by getting patients back 
on their feet in jig time. “Ambulation- 
aids’”—canes, parallel-bars, “strollers”’— 
encourage even big-incision cases ta. walk 
as soon as they can. 


Damp the Thunder 


A brilliant example of New-Age sur- 
gical technique is the treatment of deaf- 
ness in Meniere’s disease (also known as 
hydrops, or dropsy). 

A century ago, a young girl came to 
Meniere, famous French physician, com- 
plaining of vertigo (dizziness), of whis- 
tling and deafening roars (tinnitus) within 









Underwood & Underwood 


DR. CRILE: A legacy linked cancer to... 
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Cleveland Clinic 


. - « lions. (SEE: Secrets of the Cells) 


her ears. All poor Meniere could do about 
the ailment was name it. 

Flood of Noise. Modern men-in- 
white have broken the problem for him. 
The pathological cause of these symptoms 
was explained in Cleveland by Dr. John 
R. Lindsay of Chicago. Tinnitus is due to 
an overload of water in the cochlea (the 
coiled-horn resonance chamber where the 
tendril-ends of the auditory nerve pick 
up sound-vibrations). The rolling liquid 
registers in the brain like the noise of a 
storm at sea. Water forced into the ad- 
jacent semicircular canals (organs of bal- 
ance) brings vertigo. 

Chemotherapy here consists of a salt- 
free diet. Explained Dr. T. E. Walsh, St. 
Louis: The rest of the body, seeking salt, 
drains moisture from its outlying portions 
including the ears. This process is 





helped by dosing the patient with ammo- 
nium chloride (three grams per meal, 
three days on, two days off) to leach the 
body of salt. 

Matter of Taste. “The jig is up,” 
commented Dr. Kenneth Day of Pitts- 
burgh, “if the ammonium chloride makes 
the patient sick. He'll only pretend to take 
it after that.” (In a pinch, doses of po- 
tassium chloride, less nasty, can be sub- 
stituted. ) 

The tinnitus may also be relieved by 
histamine or by the destruction of the au- 
ditory nerve. But the latter also may 
paralyze a cheek and cause a ‘disturbance 
in the cerebellum—the “staggers.” 

One day it occurred to Dr. Day to 
puncture a patient’s semicircular canal 
with a hot needle to “cook” or gel the 
tossing broth to stillness and alleviate the 
vertigo, if nothing more. To Day’s amaze- 
ment, the patient gleefully announced his 
tinnitus and deafness were gone, too. He 
was wrong: One ear’s hearing was lost, but 
the other was no longer deafened by in- 
ternal roaring. 

Dr. Day found he had failed to kill 
the auditory nerve, but had drained the 
miniature ocean out of both semicircular 
canals and cochlea, Next time he tried it 
on purpose. 

It worked—a score of times. Once he 
accidentally drained only the cochlea. The 
patient returned soon, complaining that 
“everything was lying over her shoulder.” 
(Day punctured her semicircular canals, 
cleared up the vertigo.) In three cases he 
actually has managed to save the hearing 
in punctured ears. How he did it, he still 
isn’t sure. 


Secrets of the Cells 


Some surgeons spent reverent hours 
viewing stuffed lions, alligators and other 
feral creatures in a unique Cleveland mu- 
seum founded by the late Dr. George 
Crile. Mounted separately beside each 
beast were its brain, heart, thyroid and 
adrenal glands—keys to untold secrets. 

Before he died, Dr. Crile launched 
what might be a revolution in medicine 
and physiology. He started from the fact 
that each animal (excluding man and the 
great apes) produces 12,115 calories of 
energy for every gram of brain. Shifts 
from negative to positive in body-cells’ 
delicately-balanced electric charges gener- 
ate this power. A brain-thyroid-adrenals 
circuit regulates this en masse. But either 
energy-shedding alien chemicals in the 
body or radiation of exactly the right 
wave length—certain x-rays, for instance 
—can grip and warp individual cells. Is 
this the basic element in diseases like can- 
cer, Crile had asked? And can it be con- 
trolled? 

Clues. A hint of an answer to Crile’s 
first question was given by a Yale biolo- 
gist, Dr. L. C. Strong. By injecting mice 
with 20-methylcholanthrene, specially 
made to emit energy in the same wave 
lengths as short x-rays, he had induced 
cancer. And changes in the animals’ fur 
helped prove another Crile view: that can- 
cer is simply a mutation of individual 
body-cells—by chance, a harmful one. 
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Busy to make with Duff’s— 


By setting your alarm clock just 10 min- 
utes earlier than usual, you can serve 
super-delicious muffins, hot from the 
oven. Just add water, mix, bake— 
that's all! Extra good with Coffee 
Cake topping. Directions on box! 


Other Tasty Tricks with Muffins 


Hot muffins made with Duff's add a 
touch of genius to any meal. Try 
these new muffin tricks. 


APPLE MUFFINS: Add 1 tsp. cinnamon, 2 tsp. nutmeg, 
1 c. chopped apples to regular batter. 


BANANA MUFFINS: Add % to 1} c. mashed bananas 
to regular batter. 









meRICAN Home Foops 


Army ‘Combat 
Shoes 


Plus 
25¢ 
Postage 


ARMY SERVICE 
SHOES $4.85 


(Plus 15¢ Postage) pair 
IN GOOD CONDITION 
NO REPAIRS NEEDED 

Suitable for All Outdoor Wear. Sizes 6 to 12. If not completely 

satisfied, return shoes, and money will be promptly refunded. 

Send Check or Money Order; No C. O. D.'s 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Reference—Central National Bank of Delaware 


FIRST STATE PATCH CO. 


419 Shipley Street Dept. P. Wilmington, Del. 


ATION’S FAVORITE 


TENDER, HULLESS—PACKED |; 
AIR-TITE TO POP PERFECTLY Pala 








Raising bees is a good “side line” 
from which you'll derive much 
pleasure and profit, and plenty 
of delicious honey. For latest, 
best information on subject, send 
$1 50 for new edition of book “First Lessons in Bee- 


keeping’’ and 1 year subscription to leading bee mag- 
azine. Free literature. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box L, Hamilton, I. 


A “But” for the Bear 














Now concerning spiritual gifts, breth- 
ren, | would not have you ignorant, I Cor. 
12:1. 

This month, for 300,000 members of 
the Russian Orthodox Church in America, 
that message had a special meaning. For 
years they had listened to Russian-sent 
requests to recognize leadership of the 
church Patriarch in Moscow. 

Now they decided to agree, with a big 
string attached. Their resolution: Spiritual 
leadership from Moscow BUT complete 
autonomy and free hierarchal elections for 

-the church in this country. 

To Russian churchmen, avowedly in- 
tent upon getting the present U.S. church 
leaders out and putting pro-Red ones in, 
the decision was a clear cut case of a 
“spiritual gift,” tempered by a very earthy 
skepticism. 


Of Rome & Madrid 


In the jam-packed Square of St. Peter 
at Vatican City a few Protestants craned 
their necks along with 200,000 Roman 
Catholics listening to the white-robed fig- 
ure speaking from a high gallery. 

The Catholics were there to listen 
reverently to what their Holy Father said. 
The Protestants came to check his latest 
statements, like reporters covering a rou- 
tine press conference. 

Holy War. For the Catholics it was 
a moment of sheer inspiration as Pope 
Pius XII exhorted them to awaken to the 
threats of anti-clericalism that are rolling 
like an enlarging snowball around the 
world. To them it represented an almost 
official declaration of war against Russia’s 
attempts to smash Catholic influence in 
Red-dominated countries. 

But for the Protestants in the crowd 
Pius’ closing invocation, “. . . peace and 
justice for Rome .. . and the whole 
world,” aroused mixed feelings. 

Less than a thousand miles away 
from the Eternal City they felt that 
Rome’s “peace and justice” was sadly 
lacking. 

Their thoughts turned to Spain. 

As the Castilian countryside had been 
a weapons testing ground for World War 
II, it now stood in a fair way of being a 
public opinion testing ground for the phys- 
ical freedom of minority religion. 

Fuse. To the World Council of 
Churches (Protestant) in Geneva went the 
script for Act One. It was an appeal for 
worldwide support sent by lay and clerical 
representatives of the estimated 30,000 
Protestants in Generalissimo Franco’s dic- 
tatorial, overwhelmingly Roman Catholic 
Spain. 

Freedoms denied them, according to 
the statement: 

e@ e Exemption of Protestant children 
from Catholic teachings in public schools, 
and the right to establish their own 
schools. 








e e Privilege to print Protestant lit- 
erature, tracts, hymn books. (An “under- 
ground” Protestant version of the Bible is, 
however, in circulation. ) 

@ e Right to marry Catholic partners 
in civil ceremony. Spanish law decrees 
that anyone baptized a Catholic, even in 
infancy, must be married by a priest. 

e e Equal consideration in govern- 
ment jobs; respect for their faith in the 
army, hospitals or asylums; right to hold 





FRANCO. Another cross is needed fo trim his 
ship of state. (SEE: Of Rome & Madrid) 


Protestant burials in civil cemeteries; 
right to do missionary work. 

For seven years these Protestants had 
begged the favors of tolerance from 
Franco, whom they call “Rome’s victori- 
ous conqueror of Spain.” His invariable 
answer: Silence. 

Rome's Conscience. But spokes- 
men in Rome itself were actually not as 
unperturbed by Franco’s harshness as the 
Protestants might have thought. 

Said some: “Franco is indeed quite 
severe. We would not oppose a change.” 
In support they quoted an earlier address 
by Pius himself: “A political, civil and 
social tolerance toward the followers of 
other faiths . ... even for Catholics is a 
moral duty.” 

Others said that the letter of the law 
in Spain was more stern than the applica- 
tion. But Protestants could point to their 
unmarked (by law: no crosses, no sign- 
boards) churches as a silent rebuttal. 


A Cross in the Lobby 


Just how “other worldly” can a 
church afford to be these days? Answer, 
for some of America’s largest religious 
bodies: Not very! 

This is true particularly when con- 
struction of a Sunday School annex re- 
quires Government permission, and na- 
tional legislation sometimes affects the 
“official” moral attitude of the world 
through U.N. or other agencies. To work 
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on “this-worldly” matters for their 
churches, a handful of men and women in 
Washington have taken on the duties, if 
not techniques, of Congressional lobbyists 
who usually represent the desires of less- 
spiritual business and labor. 

Virtual dean of the religious lobbyists 
who will greet the incoming 8oth Congress 
this month is a drowsy-eyed Iowa Quaker, 
E. Raymond Wilson. 

At 9 a.m. sharp Wilson checks into 
his residential-district office and studies 
the day’s “rounds” with his two secre- 
taries and an assistant. 

Number One priority is given visits to 
legislators and bureau heads concerned 
with programs in which Quakers are ac- 
tively interested (mainly overseas relief at 
present). 

Like most of his fellow-lobbyists he 
issues a regular bulletin to congregations 
so that they may notify him of their feel- 
ings. Thus, he is always prepared to ad- 
dress Congressmen not only as an indi- 
vidual but as a Washington spokesman 
for a larger group—with votes to cast. 

Of the World. Despite their eccles- 
iastical backing, Wilson and his colleagues 
do not spend all their time on purely re- 
ligious matters. Much of their effort goes 
toward the support of strictly temporal 
legislation—such works as U.N., anti- 
lynching laws, housing bills, and other 
broad domestic issues. 

Not typical, however, is the Quaker 
lobby’s annual budget of $24,000 (most 
religious lobbyists operate on less than 
half that), and its attitude toward the new 
lobby registration ruling. 

Quaker Wilson doesn’t mind the idea 
of going on the record as a lobbyist: 
“That’s what I do, why not admit it?” 

Many Protestant representatives are 
waiting for the powerful National Catholic 
Welfare Council to register. Meantime 
NCWC, largest religious agency in the 
Capital, just continues its work of co- 
ordinating Catholic statements and work 
without extra comment. 

But, united or divided in individual 
opinions reflecting the deeper tenets of 
their many creeds, Washington’s religious 
lobbyists are sounding the voice of the 
congregations in the halls of the people. 





WATCHER WILSON. (SEE: Cross in the 
Lobby) 
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COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 
Here’s Quick 3-Way Relief: 


Go after offensive minor packs today, one for pocket, one for 
coughs due to colds or smok- _ bedside—if night coughs strike. 

ing at the first scratchy 
“tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 





Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
them freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 
year history. A boon to smokers. Buy 2 
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STOP Scratching 
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Relieve Itchina yn 

Sufferers from the torturing itch 

caused by eczema, pimples, scales, 

scabies, athlete's foot, “factory” itch, 

lants; splendid in garden shade. and other itch troubles, are ising 
Fine foliage for flower arrange- cooling, liquid D.D.D. ption. 
ments.) Start early; order NOW. This time-proved medication—devel- 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. | oped by Dr.D.D.Dennis—positively relieves that cruel, 
tlee Burpee burning itch. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 
comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 


435 le 435 Burpee B 35c trial bottle proves its merits or your money back. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. OR "Clinton, side. | ‘Ask your drugmat today for D.D. D. Preserigtion. 
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_= Sell EVERYDAY CARDS 
‘ S Get quick cash showing gorgeous greet- 
; Sa ings for Birthdays, Anniversaries, other 
= year ’round occasions. 15 card Assortment 
sells for only $1—you make op to Sc. 12 
different assortments retail 0c to $1. Also 
Gift Wrappings, Personalized Stationery. 
2 Start earning now. Samples on approval. 
MM ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY 


0S WAY STREET, ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
foot Sufferers \\ ger 2eeeees FREE 


t writing field. bane bring you D | 
Relax in a hot, sudsy Resinol Soap fascinating per hour spare time. Expe- STARS 
foot bath. Then relieve dry, itching rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 


: . - N. Postcard will do. 
burning skin with soothin a pean La 
Begin today this helpful foot COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


200-C South Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Mo. 
RESINOL.::: 
AND SOAP 


Panes < 
s 
. AST FREEZER eae 

It’s easy to build this household appli- — 
ance and profitable to use. Save up to 
75%. Operates on 110 or 32 volts. Plans 
show 5 sizes and are easy to follow. f 
ENJOY MAKING ONE OF these = 
freezers from new or used parts. No ex- 
pert knowledge needed. Mail $1.00 bill or 
check for complete plans and soy 7 


LE JAY MFG. CO., 410 Leday Bidz., Minneapolis 8, Mina, 











FREE CATALOG. 


Buy direct from one of the 
most reliable wholesale fur 
organizations. The latest styles, quality 
furs. Sizes 10 to 46,°in a wide selection 
to choose from: Silver Foxes, Muskrats, 
Skunks, Ponies, Kidskins, Raccoons, 
Coneys. Pius Many Other Furs. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog! 


H. M. J. FUR CO. 
150-F W. 28 St., New York 1, N. Y. 



























7 3 AUSTRALORPS -** 


| New Sensational heavy breed matures faster. 
Wonderful meat. Laying Contest and Exhibition win- 
ners. Record Layers. Guaranteed gntcke s on 
Sharing Plan. LOW prices. Catalog Free. Write today. 


AJAX HATCHERY, Sox 422 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 







ff AJAX LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Sho GIGANTIC SIZE. 
Fete Tp Unyers, Bxegilent Capons. 


ng Lh weekly ce roe Grom Species 


AJAX MATCHERY, Box 424 QUINCY, MLINOIS 
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Two web 


OF STITCHES 


FOUR LONG STITCHES 
Darn TO PAD BUTTON HOLE 
Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 


Zippers and Sew On Buttons, too! 
Once dreaded by every woman, now 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with thissensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! 
Fits any sewing machine ...attaches 
in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darn- 
ing stockings, a button hole guide 
and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive ‘needle t order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye- re. needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name tod 
SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send 
our name and when you receive your new improved 
utton hole attachment and gift needle threader, de- 
sit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges thru tman. 
Px Yo this on the guarantee that if you aren’ “Ldelighted i in 
every way, you may return purchase for full refund. 
Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special... 
3 for $2.50 NOW ... Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 90-$ 8505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17, lil. 


ARMY BLANKETS 


Reconditioned, per- 
fect shape. Army 
O. D. Blankets. Some 
stamped with U. S, 





> SIDE-WAY 
FINISH STITCH 


New / 
/mproved / 


NOW ONLY 


of a 


NOTHING 
LIME (Tf 








in center. Approx. 
4 \bs. 100% ALL 
WOOL. 


75 plus 25¢ for postage, 
packing and handling 


We reserve the right to refund your money, 
in the event that your order cannot be filled. 


First State Patch Co., Dept. P-2 

419 Shipley St., Wilmington, Delaware 

Reference: Central Nat. Bank of Wilmington, Del. 
Sold on money-back guarantee 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous’ paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box.. * 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BLACKHEADS + PIMPLES 


Use what eae have wee for promptly reliev- 

ing externally caused pone es, rash, itch—mildly 
medicated Cuticura! Softens blackhead tips for easy 
removal! Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker will 
refund your money. Buy today at your drugzgist’s. 


CUTICURA ointment 


OINTMENT 
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MIGUEL ALEMAN. His formula is universal. 


A country can neither be rich nor 
prosperous, so long as the people live in 
fear of hunger or government oppression. 
—Miguel Aleman, president, Mexico. 


Investigation of the dental condi- 
tions of all displaced families shows that 
the susceptibility of children to tooth de- 
cay primarily resembles that of the 
mother.—Dr. Joseph F. Voker, Tufts Col- 
lege Dental School. 


A recent national poll shows that 
one person out of three in the U.S. does 
not know that U.S. savings bonds, the 
same bonds they bought in wartime, are 
still on sale-—C. H. Edwards, Treasury 
Department. 


The India marriage custom of hav- 
ing the parents choose the bride and groom 
is far superior to your American ways of 
marrying for love-—Dr. M. A. Haque, 
Punjab, India, visiting New York. 





The worst offenders are aviation, 
radio and refrigeration schools. It has 
been facetiously estimated that within a 
few years there will be one refrigeration 
technician for every refrigerator.—Dr, 
Francis J. Brown, Council on Education. 


If you own a German gun made in 
the latter days of the war, you may pos- 
sess a one-way ticket to Valhalla. These 
guns were carelessly machined. Slave labor 
did its share of sabotage.—Henry P. 
Davis, Remington Arms Co. 


No wonder all your love songs sound 
alike. They all use the same words. No 
Frenchman, talking about love, dares to 
use the same expression twice in one con- 
versation.—Charles Trenet, French com- 
poser. 


Too many Americans sit down to a 
meal with the attitude: “Eat it and beat 
it,” even tho they have no place to go.— 
Duncan Hines, noted food authority. 





its comforting 
heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


® Join the millions who swear 
Johnson’s Back Sponge | 
- relieve backaches quickly. Tests 

doctors with hundreds of peo- 
P e prove it works! 

®@ Using this plaster is like taking 
a heating oad sight to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 
@ Johnson’s Back PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support : on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 



















This Home-Mixed | 


Syrup Relieves 
Coughs Quickly 


Needs No Cooking. Saves Money. 


The surprise of your life is waiting for you, in your 
own kitchen, when it comes to the relief of coughs due 
to colds. In just a moment, you can mix a cough 


syrup that gives you about four times as much for 
your money. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it's no trouble at all. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 
sugar syrup. Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained 
from any druggist) into a pint bottle. Fill up with 
your syrup, and you have a full pint of really won- 
derful cough medicine. It never spoils, lasts a family 
a long time, and children love it. 

This home mixture takes right hold of a cough in 
a way that means business. It loosens the phlegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes, and quickly eases 
soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 


| in concentrated form, well known for quick action in 





coughs, and bronchial irritations. Money refunded 
if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, 


= OLDS sovsie cen 
MARIGOLDS 


a Pretty as a picture—they’re new 
dwarf 8 to 10 in. plants bristling 
with Double flowers from early 
summer until frost. Tightly com- 
pact through summer heat. Lovely 
for beds and borders. Send 9¢ 
three 3c stamps for trial packet 

SEND a R Eg SEED 
FOR | 3 BOOK 
mm Shows the best of everything for 
garden, valuable planting guide. 


L.L.OLDS SEED CO. 
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ibaa = Here is a real BARGAIN! From 2 to 
| t 10 yard lengths. Order the size and 

} 0 kind you need! Prints, Percales 
' Seersuckers, Gingham, Spun, etc. F or 


Dresses, Children's Clothes, Aprons, 
Pajamas. SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
postman only $4.98 plus postage for 


large bundle “Tub-Fast Cottons.”’ 
FREE thread and buttons. Sent 


Z LENGTHS 
C. 0. D. Satisfaction Guaranteed — 
or Money Back, MYRA ALLAN 
1005-P Market Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Americana 


Not So Dear 


In Chicago an annoyed artist is busily 
undermining the long-accepted pattern of 
American business letters. 

For years the salutation ““My dear 
sir” had bothered E. Willis Jones, 43. The 
day he wrote to a man he actively dis- 
liked—and who owed him maney to boot 
—something snapped. Jones organized 
“The Society for Abolishing ‘Dear’ in 
Business Letters.” It advocates starting 
abruptly with “Sam,” or “Mr. Brown.” 

The movement is spreading. The 
SFADIBL just ordered a million more en- 
velope stickers reading: “Let’s drop ‘Dear’ 
in business letters! Are you with us?” 


Pops a Hero 


On a table in the White House last 
month a baby’s soft bonnet nestled against 
a soldier’s spic-and-span overseas cap. 

The bonnet belonged to Roberta Chil- 
son, 6 months old. The cap was her fath- 
er’s—down from Berwyn, Pa., to receive 
the greatest number of U.S. military dec- 
orations ever presented at one time. Ro- 
berta was indifferent, but former T/Sgt. 
Llewellyn Chilson, 26, had goosepimples. 

Before the war Lew was just another 
Akron boy. He liked baseball and bowling. 
He had to quit school to go to work, and 
drove a truck until the draft caught him in 
1942. When he got out of the Army he 
married, settled in Berwyn, his wife’s home 
town, found a job as chemical operator in 
a nearby Malvern, Pa., platinum refinery. 

Sound the Trumpets! Now big Army 
and Navy brass were sitting at the White 
House to honor him. His father and step- 
mother journeyed from Akron. President 
Truman was beaming over his war record 
—‘‘the most remarkable list of citations I 
have ever seen.” His wife Mary—the 


American Army nurse he met in an Eng- 
lish hospital when he was wounded clean- 
ing out an enemy pocket 


glowed with 





International 


SMACK. The baby got a decoration, too. 


(SEE: Pop's a Hero) 
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pride while the Distinguished Service 
Cross with two Clusters, Silver Star with 
Cluster, Legion of Merit, and Bronze Star 
were pinned beside his Purple Heart. 


Ex-Sgt. Chilson thinks the medals are | 


pretty nice. But the way he sees it, it’s 
tougher on a fellow to receive a medal at 
the White House than to earn it in the 
mud of a battlefield. 


Birth of a Fad 


Baltimore called Thomas Shéarer “‘the 
happy doctor.” He was always helping 
people—by dispensing good humor as well 
as by doctoring. 

But Baltimore buzzed when Dr. 
Shearer, in 1907, decided to go hatless. 
His theory: Air, moving freely through 
the hair, would benefit the scalp. 

The startled nation debated. Hatless 
men were a rare sight those days, even in 
summer. And in winter! “He'll die of gal- 
loping consumption,” friends predicted 
darkly. But Shearer persisted. Whether 
from his influence, as claimed, or not, the 
hatless fad reached its peak in the collegi- 
ate raccoon-coat era of the ’20s. All around 
the country men and women timidly 
emerged bareheaded, and liked it fine. 

Dr. Shearer, hatless to the last, died 
last month at the age of 87. 


Liberty on Wheels 


America’s stepping stones to freedom 
—property of the people—are going back 
to the people, for a visit. 

So that men, women and children in 
Kansas City, Boise and Clinton’s Corners 
may have an opportunity to view the so- 
called “landmarks of democracy,” prized 
historical documents will pound the rails 


next spring in the “longest tour in the 


history of American railroading.” 

For almost a year a specially-built, 
fireproof train, guarded by soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines and FBI—and equipped with 
every known device to protect its priceless 
cargo—will sweep across the nation. At 
cities and towns along the route it will 
give citizens several days to study at first 
hand several hundred famous writings they 
heard about in grade school. 

Mt. to Mohammed. Thus stay-at- 
homes who can’t get to Washington will 
be able to see the original Bill of Rights: 
notes James Madison made during conven- 
tion debates on these first 10 Amend- 
ments; the Declaration of Independence; 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation; Patrick Henry’s jotted notes of 
his Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death 
speech. Only a facsimile of thé Consti- 
tution will tour, but plans call for the 
original of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
to “go on the road.” 

Behind the tour is Atty. Gen. Tom 
Clark with a serious purpose: To stir a 
national and local crusade to re-emphasize 


the concept of American democracy, to | 


BAYER ASPIRI 


“reaffirm in the minds and hearts of the 
American people an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the basic principles of our 
Government.” 

“Liberty on Wheels,” Clark believes, 
will help “combat alien ideologies.” 





BEAST PAIN RELIEF 





IT HAPPENS WITHIN 


Within two seconds after starting his swing, 


a hockey star sends the puck streaking across 
the ice at upwards of 85 miles per hour... 
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And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 

two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 









Drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of 
water...“clock” its disintegrating speed 

.and you'll see why it means amaz- 
ingly fast relief from ordinary head- 
ache. It’s actually ready to go to work 
in two seconds! And this 2-second 
speed results from three steps taken 
in manufacture—not just one. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so gentle, mothers 
frequently give it even to small chil- 
dren on their doctor’s advice. So re- 
member, always ask for genuine 
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Pin -Worms can’t 
harm M y child!’ 


Mother 


Better learn the truth, 





Shocking fact revealed by recent 
medical reports: At least one out 
of three persons examined was 
found to be a victim of Pin- 
Worms. Most did not even sus- 
pect what was wrong 


For this ugly pest can enter the 
most fastidious home and, even 
with the best precautions, be 
passed on from one member of the 
family to another. 


So—play safe. Watch for the warn- 
ing signs—especially the irritating 
rectal itch. Today you can do 
something about it ... and you 
should do it right away. Yes, 
thanks to a special, medically- 
recognized drug, effective help is 
available. This drug is the vital 
ingredient in Jayne’s P-W. Easy- 
to-take P-W tablets are a medi- 
cally sound treatment based on an 
officially-approved principle. They 
act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms. Ask your druggist for 
JAYNE’S P-W at the first sign 
of Pin-Worms. 





It’s easy to remember: P-W for 


Pin- Worms. 





Discouraged about 3 a 


SEVERE 
SKIN IRRITATION? 


Effective oe 
Home 
Treatment | 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! j 


If you’re troubled by a mean case—just try 
this special Extra Strength Zemo—a Doctor’s 
wonderfully soothing yet powerfully medi- 
cated liquid. First applications relieve itching, 
burning of Eczema, Psoriasis, Athlete’s Foot 
and similar skin and scalp irritations due to 
external cause. Then Zemo promptly starts to 
aid healing. Backed by an amazing record of 


40 years’ continuous success! 
The first trial convinces. 7 EMO 


















apie BIG GARDEN 

NS UCKLEBERRIES| 

ot From seed to berries same season 
ra) -. Thousands of delicious, juicy 


berries... ONE INCH IN DIAMETER, 

Wonderful for pies and preserves. 
C3 ft Send 10c today for 3 generous pkgs. 

heyy é yy + Supply limited ... Catalog FREE 

- E. Andrews fren, Sta. 52, Paradise, Pa. 


AIRSIC 
NAUSEA, 


..-Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 









caused y “sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 
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Pachinder 
SHOOTING STARS. A radar watched a rocket 
spit. (SEE: Trail-Blazing in the Sky.) 


Trail-Blazing in the Sky 


Last October, radar-men of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards trained their 
instruments at a cloudy sky. As glittering 
flecks on their view-screens they saw tiny 
metal fragments hundreds of miles over- 
head—meteors, dropping in from outer 
space. 

Over White Sands, N. Mex., the night 
sky of Dec. 17 was diamond-clear, allow- 
ing telescopic cameras from Harvard and 
California’s Institute of Technology to 
join in another meteor-hunt. But this 
time the meteors were not incoming, but 
out-bound—and man-made. 

They came from a V-2, flaring up- 
ward at a record mile-a-second speed to a 
record 114-mile height. When it got 70 
miles up, rifle-grenades began bursting 
from its nose at 10-second intervals, hurl- 
ing metal slugs out and upward. 

Together, the force of the blast and 
the speed of the mother-rocket were cal- 
culated to give some of the slugs a speed 
of seven miles a second—toward outer 
space. This physicists call “escape veloc- 
ity’—enough momentum to carry a 
projectile clear out of earth’s gravity, 
never to return. 

Elusive. Army Ordnance people called 
all the flight’s conditions ‘“ideal”—the 
weather, the rocket’s fuel-flow and bal- 
ance, the visibility. But the record-setting 
rocket outran their radar. And its war- 
head, blown loose, also evaded instru- 
ments, got temporarily lost. "Scopes and 





radars, bulldog-like, had stuck to the 
course the slugs should have flown. Later, 
faint scratchy streaks on film would reveal 
the paths of the BB-sized pellets as they 
incandesced from their own speed through 
the air. 


X Marks the Skeleton 


To crack the superfluous rock from 
the fossilized thigh-bone of a 30-million- 
year-dead brontosaurus is tedious. But 
such a bone is over six feet long; a chip 
knocked from it will never be missed— 
seriously. 

But to paleontologists, petrified fish 
only a few inches jong are just as impor- 
tant as the hugest dinosaur. Yet a single 
slip by an ultra-fine chisel can ruin the 
tiny tracery of their bones. 

Silhouette. To the aid of Princeton 
paleontologists, nervously plying their 
chip-scrape-and-brush technique to pre- 
cious Osteopleuri newarki (ancient, spiky, 
Jersey mud-minnows), came radiology. 
X-ray experts “shot” the fish in their un- 
broken stone jackets. 

The “portraits” came out clearly, And 
not only did they serve as a safety meas- 
ure before chipping; they made chipping 
unnecessary. The X-rays’ data was better 
than human hand and eye could get. 


Surprise Story 


Radio is full of surprises, agree peo- 
ple who have anything to do with it. And 
of two groups of people to whom it fur- 
nished surprises last week, one didn’t even 
have anything to do with it. 

They were Johns Hopkins University 
chemists, working on a _ war-developed 
night-sight device called the super-con- 
ducting bolometer. It consists of a pin- 
sized wire of columbium nitride—a highly 
heat-sensitive compound—in a casing 
super-cooled by liquid hydrogen. 

Cooling lowers electrical resistance, 
giving free play to the columbium’s prop- 
erty of translating absorbed heat into elec- 
tric current. In this instance the chem- 
ists had hooked the bolometer to a loud- 
speaker, easier than a vision-screen to 
check performance with. 

Blach! Much to their amazement, 
the loudspeaker began to bellow a program 
broadcast from nearby Station WBAL in 
Baltimore. Entranced, they fiddled with 
the columbium wire, found they could get 
other stations, too. Apparently, the super- 
cooling had made the columbium into an 
antenna which was a complete radio in 
itself—minus tubes or other aids. 

And in Des Moines, Iowa, Station 
KSO’s engineer inspected 80,000 feet of 
copper ground wire, buried a foot deep in 
the rich “gumbo” mud. Unconventionally 
enough, he found, the wire was discharg- 
ing a lively current. Tests showed it was 
enough to light an electric bulb or run a 
battery-radio. 

Free Power? Best guess of Washing- 
ton geo-electrical experts was that the 
wire, semi-insulated in the mud, was acting 
like half-a-transformer. From _ seething 
earth-currents beneath it (of the kind that 
the Army and Navy are checking now to 
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see if they cause compass-deviations), the 
wire was picking up strong electro-mag- 
netic pulses and transforming them into 
current. 

If this were a good diagnosis, En- 
gineer Orrie Miller of KSO could expect 
his miracle-current to die out any time as 
the planet’s electrical whimsy changed. 


Account Rendered 


The children born today may never 
grow up. Each by his twelfth birthday 
may be nothing but a rotting heap of 
atom-blasted meat, littering a land bare of 
life from ocean to ocean. 

Most people weakly shun this idea; 
it is too horrible. A few shun it wilfully, 
since they want to use the atom for politi- 
cal purposes—war. Against them are ar- 
rayed the few—mostly scientists—whose 
knowledge and consciences make them see 
the danger and keep looking. 

Unity. In Washington, a group of 
these are acting as volunteer political 
guardians against atomic war, probably at 
the cost of their scientific careers. In 
Russia it appears that the cost may run 
even higher—as high perhaps as a human 
life. 

For it is unofficially reported that Dr. 
Peter Kapitza, Russia’s top nuclear physi- 
cist, has been arrested and sent to Siberia. 
The charge, according to the report, was 
“sabotage” of the USSR’s defense, in “‘toy- 
ing’ with low temperature experiments in- 
stead of working toward production of 
atomic weapons. 

The charge probably is true, arrest or 
no arrest. Kapitza has flooded technical 
journals with un-military, liquid-hydrogen 
research reports. U.S. physicists were 
heartened to read them: While Kapitza 
held out, the Russians would make slow 
provress with their bomb efforts. Every 
month’s delay pushed back the chances of 
war, helped those of international agree- 
ment. 

Peter Kapitza, a one-time prize stu- 
dent under Cambridge’s Lord Rutherford, 
apparently took his scientific honor seri- 
ously. He seems to have held out—to 
the limit. 
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Pathfinder Drawing 


KAPITZA. For service to Humanity: A cold 
journey. (SEE: Account Rendered.) 
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To Save Lives—Homes and Jobs 


STOP FIRE 





76% of all Fires* start from 4 major causes 


IRE has cost this nation two and 


three-quarter billion dollars in the 
past ten years. This year’s destruction 
may well reach the alarming total of 
10,000 lives and 600 million dollars 
in desperately needed resources. 

To help you prevent fire at its most 
common breeding places, your fire in- 
surance companies have studied the 
causes of three and a half million fires. 

Four major causes head the list. 
These are the hazards that account 
for 76% of all fires: 


1. Carelessness in the use of matches 
and careless smoking habits—30%. 


2. Faulty heating equipment — 
stoves, furnaces, chimneys, etc.—24%. 


*From a ten-year recor 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF 


3. Careless use of kerosene and in- 
flammable cleaning liquids, gasoline, 
benzine, etc., in the home—12%. 

1. Faulty wiring and electrical ap- 
pliances— 10%. 

This is the season of greatest fire 
loss. The danger of losing your home, 
your job, your life is at its peak during 
the cold months just ahead. 


Determine now to eliminate all fire 
hazards. Make it your business to pre- 
vent fires—and protect what you have. 


Check your fire insurance 
Consult your local insurance agent or 
broker about today’s higher values. 
Don’t let fire catch you under-insured. 
\ phone call now may save you thou- 


now. 


sands of dollars. 
1 of the known causes of fires 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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Heip increase the flow of 
nature’s own lubricating fluids 


oa cold weather makes your joints feel 
sore and stiff — if every move you make 
hurts—remember this: Cold weather ac- 
tually constricts tiny blood vessels, cuts 
down the supply of nature’s own lubri- 
cating fluids to your joints—that’s why 
they creak, and feel stiff. But rub those 
aching joints with Absorbine Jr. and your 
local circulation speeds up. That wonder- 
ful “‘warmth” helps those 
tiny blood vessels feed 
your joints with more lu- 
bricating fluids—and you 
feel like shouting for joy! 
Always keep a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. 
$1.25 at your drugstore. 





W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Ie 
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Books 


Prophesying War 


On a dark night in November 1944, 
Pilot William Liscum Borden was flying a 
bomber back to England after a mission 
to Holland. Suddenly the sky lit up with 
a crimson glare. Looking up, Borden and 
his crew caught a glimpse of a meteor-like 
object streaking past at a speed which 
made their own plane seem motionless. It 
was a German V-2 rocket, headed for Lon- 
don. The bomber had left Holland two 
hours earlier. Four minutes after its 
launching the rocket had overtaken the 
plane. It struck London before the navi- 
gator had time to jot down a note of its 
appearance. 

This incident stimulated pilot Borden 
to write a book: There Will Be No Time: 
The Revolution in Strategy (Macmillan: 
$2.50). Like the V-2 itself, the book is a 
swift, terrible lesson on change—change 
in the strategy of warfare since the de- 
velopment of atomic bombs and _long- 
range rockets. Borden thinks the two to- 
gether—an atomic warhead on an im- 
proved V-2—will be the principal weapon 
of World War III. 

Yes, World War III. The author 
writes about it with chilling calm. For 
only one thing, he argues, can possibly pre- 
vent it—an actual world government. And 
that, he fears, is too far away. 

Strategy. Consequently, most of his 
book is devoted to the problem of winning 
World War III, with a thorough study of 
the weapons that will be used, the kind of 
army required, probable target areas, and 
preparations the U.S. should be making 
now. The gist of those preparations: 
Make more bombs and maintain an army 
trained to use them. Once the war has 
started, Borden points out, it will not be a 
question of production. An atomic war 
must be fought with existing stockpiles. 
Start now to build ours, he urges. After 
attack, “there will be no time.” 








BOMBS FOR BORDEN. Since we have fo fight, 
let's win. (SEE: Prophesying War) 





$56,000 Dream 


If you plan to buy a house in the 
country, have already bought a house in 
the country, or wouldn’t live in the coun- 
try if somebody gave you a house, get in 
touch with a character named Blandings. 
He is available in Mr. Blandings Builds 
His Dream House (Simon & Schuster: 
$2.75) and he has something for all of 
you—laughs, both of the “how true” type 
and the smug “just as I thought” variety. 

Blandings comes by his authority 
honestly. If for reasons of health, he has 
now moved to a hotel on Times Square, 
it’s not because he didn’t give country 





BLANDINGS BROOK WATER. Scientists advised 


them not to drink it. (SEE: $56,000 Dream) 
living a thorough try. It’s just that the 
beating he took was enough to send any 
man whimpering cityward. It even stirred 
the Book of the Month Club into picking 
him as its January hero. 

Well, Well! It began when the Bland- 
ings bought for $11,500, “approximately 
50 acres” (314 to be exact, when it was 
measured) and an historic old farmhouse 
with original beams, rotten sills and col- 
lapsed chimneys. They had planned to 
spend another $10,000 to restore it, but 
an engineer, idly kicking off hunks of sid- 
ing as he talked, convinced them that it 
would be more feasible to tear the whole 
thing down and build a new house. It cost 
only $1,075 to knock the place down, but 
the expense of the new one turned out to 
be somewhat of a strain. The Blandings 
hadn’t planned, for instance, to borrow 
$18,000 from a bank at 5% in order to 
get their home finished. 

There was also the matter of drinking 
water. The sample from the brook proved 
a little too lively for human consumption 
but it was discouraging to drill a 297-foot 
well at $4.50 a foot before striking water 
and then to excavate a to-ft. cellar and 
run smack into a gushing spring. Then 
there was the order in which things arrived 
—the shingles for the roof first, followed 
by five toilets which rested gracefulls 
under the trees while the workmen waited 
idly for material for the cellar. 

All in all, Mr. Blandings’ beating cost 
him $56,000. Nor do author Hodgins or 
illustrator William Steig show him any 
mercy. They make the reader laugh at 
him. It’s enough to make a man turn his 
back on society and go buy a farm in the 
country. 
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Cork From Acorns 


Eight years ago Charles E. McManus, 
president of Crown Cork & Seal Co., saw 
a stately cork oak, prized as a shade tree, 
growing near a friend’s home in California. 

Visits to the cork forests of Spain and 
Africa had familiarized him with this 
gleaming evergreen of the white oak fam- 
ily. It grows to a height of 25 feet in 10 
or 12 years and may be so feet tall at 
maturity, with a circumference up to 12 
feet, sometimes even bigger. 

During its long lifetime (150 to 400 
years) it can be stripped of its bark every 
eight or ten years after its 20th year. A 
40-year-old tree yields about 200 pounds 
of cork. (Incidentally, a bushel of its 
acorns, fed to a hog, will make 6.5 pounds 
of pork.) 

McManus had distributed more than 
a million cork acorns before his death last 
year. In Arkansas alone, 25,000 small oaks 
are now maturing; in Oklahoma, there are 
8,000 more. 

10,000 This Month. This week 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. announced a 
“memorial” to McManus: They'll go on 
planting cork oaks, under the direction of 
Crown research expert Giles B. Cooke. 

Cooke, with the help of Ernest L. 
Little, president of the National Chemur- 
gic Council, Columbus, Ohio, plans to send 
out 10,000 free acorns for planting this 
January in warmer sections of the U.S.— 
South, Southwest and West. 

They'll be planted on lawns, along 
highways, around schools and public build- 
ings, in parks, meadows, pastures, wood- 
lots. The trees will be the property of the 
landowners. The company hopes even- 


tually to contract with them for the right 
to strip the bark—in competition with 
anybody who wants to bid. In time, the 





project is expected to yield anywhere 
from 10% to 50% of the nation’s cork 
needs. Annual imports are now about 
200,000 tons ($100 to $600 a ton). Most 
common uses: Linings for bottle caps, 
cold insulation, linoleum, tiles, gaskets, 
printing press blankets, polishing wheels, 
and, of course, corks. 


At Last, a Postwar Car! 


An auto that weighs 300 pounds, 
sells by mail and comes with the chassis 
knocked down—that’s the King Midget. 

It was intended for children, but 
since Midget Motors Supply (Athens, 
Ohio) got into production (capacity: 300 
a month) the cars have been selling like 
hot cakes to amusement parks and to 
stores for light delivery. 

King Midget costs about $100 for the 
chassis, $38.50 to $75 additional for a 
one-cylinder motor-scooter type engine 
that starts with a crank. With a top speed 
of 40 m.p.h., it makes from 65 to 80 miles 
on a gallon and can be fitted for use on 
ice with chains on rear and skis in front. 


American Rubber 


Manufacturers and Government agen- 
cies hope that the same oblivion that over- 
whelmed “imitation silk” and “synthetic 
cotton” will dispose of “‘synthetic rubber.” 

Says the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: “ ‘Synthetic’ has prejudiced the 
public against American rubber—a prod- 
uct of which they should be proud.” 

RMA appealed for help to RFC’s 
Rubber Reserve. That agency, feeling a 
new name would do as much for polymer- 
elastics as “rayon” did for cellulose fibers, 
asked employes of all rubber agencies and 
plants to submit suggestions. Last fort- 
night Rubber Reserve submitted to RMA 
the “five best” from which the new name 
will be chosen. 

Choices. First on the list is Arlon. 
Second: Resil (combination of “resin” and 
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Crown Cork & Seal Co, 


CORK OAKS. Largest in the U.S. at Napa, Cal., 90 years old, 75 ft. high, 125 ft. spread. 
(Right) Stripping cork bark at Monrovia, Cal. (SEE: Cork From Acorns) 
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KING MIDGET. Up to 80 miles to the gallon. 
(SEE: At Last, a Postwar Car) 


“resilience’’). Others: Rucar, Veon, Kem- 
vea, 

Rejected as too long: Bustyrub, Co- 
herlastic, Stretchomer. 

Spurned as “silly”: Alpurub, Hys- 
terex. 

Pending RMA’s final choice, Rubber 
Reserve, rubber companies and RMA it- 
self, are referring to synthetic as “Ameri- 
can Rubber,” in all letters, inter-office 
memoranda and conversations, 

Too Little, Too Much. Along with 
its name, everything about “American 
Rubber” went up in the air last fortnight. 
American members of the International 
Study Group, returning from The Hague, 
confirmed what rubber men have known 
for months: Supply of crude rubber will 
be far short of demand during the first 
half of 1947. But a tremendous surplus 
(as much as 325,000 tons crude and syn- 
thetic combined) is in the making for 1948. 

Degree of shortage or over-supply 
will depend in part on what Congress does 
about a recommendation by the Batt In- 
teragency (rubber) Policy Committee. It 
urges that “American Rubber” plants, 
which are capable of producing one-third 
of U.S. annual needs (about 250,000 tons), 
be kept in operation for national security 
reasons and to keep down prices of crude. 

If Congress approves, the anticipated 
world surplus becomes unavoidable, This 
will call for another Hague conference to 
set up (1) international agreements re- 
stricting Far East crude output and (2) 
research on new uses for rubber. 

So far, WAA has announced sale of 
three Government synthetic plants to pri- 
vate companies: The Koppers Co. paid 
$3.2 million for the styrene portion of the 
Kobuta, Pa. plant; Monsanto Chemical 
bought the Texas City, Tex., plant for 
$9.5 million, and B. F. Goodrich gave $4.2 
million for the Louisville, Ky. plant. 

How Good? Manufacturers them- 
selves disagreed on the merits of “Ameri- 
can Rubber” tires under normal driving 
conditions. The chief fear was that they 
wouldn’t stand up as motorists went back 
to pre-war speeding and careless driving 
habits. 

Solution: To give good performance, 
engineers think, truck tires should contain 
no more than 5% to 10% synthetic; 
passenger tires, no more than 30%. 
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CONSTRUCTION .IN 1947 will probably exceed Commerce Department's predicted 
$15 billion. Previous peacetime high was $11.5 billion in 1926. 
methods to give businessmen a general analysis of weather conditions 
likely to occur in any region from one month to five years in advance. 

CHOCOLATE AND COCOA WILL BE LUXURY ITEMS for years to come unless the U.S. (No. 
l cocoa consumer) can persuade Britain (No. 1 cocoa producer) to 
change her monopoly plans for production and sale of cocoa. 

RADIO MANUFACTURERS say a room without a radio is not completely furnished. 
They'll spend $50,000 this year to convince the public this is true. 

POSTWAR LIQUOR SPENDING SPREE is over with bars, restaurants and night clubs 
half empty and prices slashed. Some dealers report a 30-40% sales dip. 

STEPPED-UP AUTO PRODUCTION to 500,000 cars a month by late 1947 seemed likely 
until coal strike set back steel output. 

ANOTHER ROUND OF STRIKES almost anywhere in the U.S. would further hamper auto 
production, since almost every major industry sells services and prod- 
ucts to the motor companies. 

1947 NEW CAR BUYERS who pay about $1,500 will average $133.74 in special taxes 
on purchase of car, tires, and on gas for first year's use. 

MOTOR FUEL REQUIREMENTS will hit an all-time peak in 1947 with an estimated 

aily demand of 2.205 million barrels as against 2.12 million in 1946, 
a gain of about 4%. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN RAIL TRAVEL, long overdue, are bound to come in 1947-48, with 
2,800 lightweight, streamlined cars (equivalent to 400 fast trains) on 
order. They'll have such built-in comforts as filtered air, sound- 
deadening, balanced design for smoother ride, dome "vistas," bedrooms 
to replace uppers and lowers. 

1957's DESIGNERS OF CITY ELECTRIC plants will be thinking in terms of uranium 

atomic fission) instead of coal, predicts Westinghouse. 


BIGGEST CROP EXPANSIONS IN 1947 as against 1946 will be in cotton, flaxseed, 
dry beans, soy beans, barley and grain sorghums. Wheat, rice and 
sugar will maintain high wartime levels. Marketing problems are ex- 
pected if farmers over-—produce potatoes, peanuts, burley tobacco. 
AVERAGE AMERICAN now uses 431 pounds of milk and cream a year, 10 pounds of 
butter, 6.9 pounds of cheese, 19 pounds of condensed and evaporated 
milk and 20 pounds of ice cream. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS will campaign this year to further stimulate use of 
oranges by babies. They already account for an average of 400 oranges 
a year as against 125 for adults. 
MOTION PICTURE DISTRIBUTORS are preparing a two-pronged answer against exhibi- 
tors' complaints. They charge hundreds of exhibitors with being (1) 
poor showmen incapable of merchandising a good product; (2) content 
to make easy profits with old-style westerns while influencing small 
cities against high-standard, top—bracket pictures. 
COAL OPERATORS will spend $447,000 on research in 1947 to find ways to keep 
home and industrial users from turning away from coal. 





1946-47 CANNED FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PACK will exceed 500 million cases—17% over 
1945-46, 80% over the five-year pre-war average. 

PRICE SKIDDING, already showing up in soft goods, food and farm staples, will 
hit manufactured articles early this year-——barring severe strike 
tieups. 
ment is recommended by business, labor and agricultural groups to re- 
duce large carry-over of wheat and corn. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Good ‘‘beforehand”’ planning in this building 

design, which puts emphasis on motor transport, 
is paying dividends to the owners of The American 
Paper Goods Company, of Chicago. 


The site for the building was selected with care on coast- 
to-coast U. S. Highway 12, only a few hundred yards 
from Illinois 50—two main arteries over which paper 
stock must roll to feed the plant. 


On the drawing board went the plans for the actual pro- 
duction line, which motor transport would link with 
suppliers hundreds of miles away. Then, around the lat- 
est manufacturing facilities, went the building itself. An 
adequate truck-court where unprocessed stock is received, 
connects the highway with the inside operation. So ac- 
cessible is this enclosed receiving-court that trucks and 
Trailers unload with ease, and perfect protection from 
weather—for men and loads—is afforded. 


If you contemplate building a new plant or remodeling 
your old one, you'll find it pays to have your architect, 
your traffic manager and your motor transport operator 
on your planning committee from the very beginning. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 32 


9 Factories — 62 Factory Service Branches 
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Built to accommodate 5 of the largest trucks 
and Trailers on the highways, this receiving 
court is one of the most important features of 
a $1,500,000 Chicago factory. Fully-enclosed 
loading docks are at truck-bed height. Both 
outside and inside doors seal off the factory 
from inclement weather. Special vents beneath 
the platform take away exhaust gasses. 


Designed and built by The Austin Company, 
this new 120,000 square-foot Chicago factory 
is one of the outstanding examples of straight- 
line production methods. It ties in motor 
transport as an integral part of the building. 
The enclosed receiving docks are at the front, 
while shipping docks are located at the end 
of the production line, in the rear. 
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“SHUTTLE” METHOD LOWERS COSTS! 


One small truck can at least double its efficiency if 
coupled to a Fruehauf “Flyer”. And, by the “shuttle” 
method you can gain still further economies. In many 
hauling operations one truck can thus handle 5 
Trailers. While two Trailers are being loaded and the 
other two unloaded, the truck works constantly haul- 
ing first one and then another. In your planning, 
“shuttle” facilities are well worth consideration. 
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Pays $100 Monthly for 
Sickness or Accident; 
Up to $5,000 If Killed 


Hospital Benefits —Cost Only 
3c a Day 


Policy Sent for Free Inspection 

\ NEW sickness—accident— hospital policy 
that pays up to $100 a month for disability 
from sickness or accident—and hospital bene 
fits in eae pays your beneficiary up to 
$5,000 if you are killed—costs only 3 cents a 
day! 

And the accidental death benefit increases to 
$7,500 after you have kept the policy in force 
for five years! 

Most important—it covers accidents and 
sickness from the very first day of medical at 
tention. No waiting period of 7 or 14 days, as 
so many policies require. 

It has other benefits—you will see them all 
for yourself when you send for a regular policy 
on FREE inspection without obligation. 

Postal now is offering this protection on a 
payment plan of only $1.00 a month, $2.85 per 
quarter, $5.65 semi-annually, or $10.95 for a 
whole year’s protection. BUT SEND NO 
MONEY. Write for policy on free inspection. 
No agents will call—no medical examination. 
Write today—send full name, address, age, 
occupation, and name of beneficiary to Postal 
Life & Casualty Insurance Company, 1043 
Postal Life Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 





For _Coughs, Chest a Bronchitis 






FREE 


SEND FOR YOURS | 
NOW! 


HEN DERSO N’S 


100th ANNIVERSARY SEED CATALOG 


We're celebrating 100 years of service 
with the finest catalog ever— more color 
illustrations— complete listings of flower, 
fruit and vegetable seeds, bulbs and 
plants — garden books and supplies - 
truly “Everything for the Garden.” 

PETER HENDERSON &co. 
Dept. 54, 35 Cortlandt St., New York 7,N.Y. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure booklet con- 
cerning patent protection and procedure—without obligation. 


INCE & HARVEY JACOBSON 
a be Sised Patent Attorneys 


737-A District National Bldg. Washington 5, D.C. 


sv TOMATO-FREE 


New Firesteel, most Amazing Tomato 
ever introduced. Beautiful Red clear 
thru, Extremely Early, Large Fruits, 
Heavy Cropper. Trial Packet Free. 
Also Big Bargain es of Seeds, 
Plants. Bulbs, etc., 

ALNEER BROS., Bik.33, "Rockford, i. 
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Sports 


We Won 


Prospects that America could lick 
Australia’s 1939 Davis cup-winning pair, 
Jack Bromwich and Adrian Quist, were 
pretty dim last spring. In late summer 
U.S. stock rose by virtue of the play of 
Jack Kramer, No. 1 U.S. singles ace. But 
hardly had the six-man U.S. squad 
reached Melbourne before trouble began. 

Bromwich and Colin Long _ beat 
America’s best tennis pair—Gardnar Mul- 
loy and Billy Talbert—in the Victorian 
doubles, caused a complaint that Brom- 
wich’s dropping of his unused second serv- 
ice ball on the court was “disconcerting.” 
Then came a wrangle over whether U.S. 
stars could play in invitation matches not 
sponsored by Australian tennis officials. 

Topping this, non-playing U.S. Cap- 
tain Walter Pate chose Kramer and un- 
rated Ted Schroeder as the first two-man 
U.S. cup team since 1920, and riled 
Frankie Parker, No. 2 U.S. player. 

Day after Christmas Schroeder and 
Kramer beat Bromwich and Dinny Pails 
at singles. Next day they clinched the cup 
by beating Bromwich and Quist at doubles. 


The World’s Fastest Game 


Skate-shod figures charged furiously 
across blue-white ice in northern and even 
in some southern climes last week in a tre- 
mendous postwar boom of the fastest of 
all games. 

The game is ice hockey, whose big- 
gest and best exponents on this or any 
other continent are the teams in the Na- 
tional Hockey League, which .. . really 
an international league . . . embraces New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Montreal 
and Toronto. 

One step below is the American 
League, hockey’s top minor circuit, whose 


teams currently are battling in Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Buffalo and St. 
Louis; and Hershey, Pa., New Haven, 





Springfield, Mass., Providence and Phila- 
delphia. Next come a scattering of minor 
loops from the U.S. Hockey League, which 
operates as far south as Dallas, to the 
Eastern League with clubs in Boston and 
New York (farms for the Boston and 
New York NHL entries), Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Big Crowds. Thus anywhere in the 
U.S. crowds of 3,000 to 15,000 can see ice 
hockey huskies whaling each other night 
after night for salaries ranging from $7,000 
or $8,000 in the National League to $65 
or $75 a playing week in the Eastern 
circuit. 

While no hockey rules encourage 
roughness, non-existent are games in which 
players fail to spend at least part of an 
evening in the penalty box for practices 
just short of mayhem. No coach in his 
right mind would let a rookie on the ice 
without thorough training in how to sur- 
vive enthusiastic stick-wielding, elbowing. 
hooking and checking by’ the opposition. 
Happy is the team whose regular line-up 
has a “hockey cop’—a burly citizen who 
can fight his own battles and act as a bat- 
tleship escort for some of the faster, but 
more fragile, members of the squad. 

Oddly, most players manage somehow 
to get through a season with few or no 
major injuries, and return home to odd 
jobs, small businesses or other sports dur- 
ing the off months. Average playing-life 
of hockey men (98% of whom are Cana- 
dians): Eight to 10 years. 

Speed-Up. What customers see in 
hockey’s six-man teams are swift offense 
men (center, two wings) who can do a 
neat 50 m.p.h., if necessary, shoot the 
puck with the velocity and accuracy of a 
bullet. Against them are ranged the oppo- 
sition forwards, two defense men and the 
goalie, whose job is to keep the puck out 
of the 6-ft.-wide, 4-ft.-high net. The 
padded goalie keeps his skates dull so he 
can glide in front of his cage, prays for 
luck, produces more nervous perspiration 
per season than anyone else on.the ice. 

Hockey, fast as it is, is getting faster 
all the time. ‘Nowadays,’ comments 
New York Times expert Arthur Daley, 
“no forward can last more than five (of 
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FAST STICK-WORK. The Eastern League Washington Lions beat the New York Rovers 6-4 at 
the Capital, where hockey outdraws pro basketball 2-1. (SEE: Hockey Has a Boom) 
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LUMBAGO 
TORMENT? 





SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


To get quick gentle relief from the misery of 
lumbago, muscle and back aches due to fatigue 
and exposure, use Soretone liniment, made for 
this special purpose. 


Contains special rubefacient ingredients act- 
ing like glowing warmth from a heating pad. 
Fresh blood is attracted to superficial pain area. 
Soretone stands out for safe, effective results. If 
not delighted, money back. S0c. Economy size 
$1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 


One of the 225 products made by McKesson & Robbins 
for your heaith and comfort 


AMAZING NEW TRAP 


CATCHES ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS. 
CAN'T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS OR POULTRY 





Amazing all metal galvanized “‘Havahart” traps 
beat snap traps all hollow for farm and estate 
use. Your good dog can’t lose a toe in these 
traps and it’s easy to return the neighbor’s cat 
or turn your own loose unhurt. 

This trap works like the old box trap except it 
opens at both ends so the animals can see all 
the way through and get a feeling of confidence. 
No springs to break. Some have given continuous 
service for over ten years. 

A trap set continuously near the chicken coop 
will pay for itself very quickly. 


Send card today for illustrated price list. 
HAVAHART, 405 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 





FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES 
ROSES AND SHRUBS 





Choice; sturdy, upland grown stock that will 
make rapid growth and bear plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS are noted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. it's FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
10 Maple St. Dansville, N. ¥. 
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Saves Costly Redecorating! 


AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 


etvie b pein aning mess and muss. No 







Tags—no sticky “‘dough ne red swollen hands No 
more dangerous stepladde we, L iterally erases dirt like 
magic from walls, ceilings, wir hade »holstered tur- 


niture, etc. Ends ‘drudoary! SAVES” RE DEC SORATING! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Sih." “i st 


mediately to all who 
any postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 


send name at once 


ny 
just your ‘ame. KRIST E*#co., _ 878 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 


TOMBSTONE ial 





22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. Thick [4% 


Monuments of enduring beauty. 
Lettering free Satistaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 F Piedmont Rd..Atianta. Ga. 
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the regulation 60) minutes—so bristling 
has the game become and so accelerated 
has been the play.” 


Disappearing Game 


The 1946 hunting season was over. If 
expectations of the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service turned out, final returns would 
show more than 8.5 million Americans 
bought hunting licenses last year—300,000 
more than 1945’s record total. 

What kind of a season had it been? 
The consensus was: Discouraging. 

One hundred and fifty thousand Min- 
nesota duck hunters, who averaged only 
19 ducks each (or 65% of their 1944 and 
1945 bags), were unanimous that the sea- 
son was bad. Supporting them, other hunt- 
ers in the Mississippi flyway noted a de- 
cided drop in the fall duck population. In 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Michi- 
gan, gunners averaged only 13 ducks per 
man. 

Why the Drop? Fish & Wildlife ex- 
perts blamed the light kill on (1) heavy 
shooting in 1945; (2) only fair nesting 
conditions on Canadian breeding grounds 
in 1946; (3) the fact that there were more 
duck hunters than ever (2 million) after 
fewer birds. 

In Illinois, PATHFINDER Reporter 
George Tagatz, looking into the future, 
spent three days at the Federal waterfowl 
refuge near Havana, helped run samplings 
of trapped ducks through a fluoroscope, 
found indications of a possible further 
duck decrease. 

Wrote Tagatz: “Forty per cent of the 
birds had shotgun pellets in their bodies. 
The cripples, wounded in the early stages 
of their migration, were struggling south- 
ward, easy prey for predators and disease 
in their weakened condition. Many of 
them would probably be among the huge 
death toll of 50% which experts say takes 
place each year in waterfowl migration.” 

Next season, said W. E, Crouch, Fish 
& Wildlife game management chief, the 
Service might recommend a 20-day duck 
season, with a three-a-day limit, compared 
to 45 days and a daily bag limit .of seven 
in 1946 and 80 days and ten-a-day limit 
in 1945. 

Pheasants, Too. Despite optimistic 
pre-season hopes, Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Illinois and Indiana reported a de- 
cided scarcity of pheasants. Even in the 
pheasant-rich Dakotas, the kill was down. 
Game experts guessed recent bad breeding 
conditions were the cause. 

Deer-hunters apparently were 1946’s 
happiest nimrods. Michigan, which re- 
corded a kill of 97,721 white-tails in 1945, 
expected another big count for 1946. 
Maine thought its 1946 total would surely 
reach 32,000, 25% above 1945's. Oregon 
estimated it had yielded about 30,000 deer 
last fall and Wisconsin expected to hit its 
usual 35,000 total. 

But duck, pheasant and venison not- 
withstanding, the aroma of fried rabbit 
escaping from thousands of kitchens 
proved one thing: Br’er Rabbit, as usual, 
remained the mainstay of most wild game 
dinners. 











PORTABLE RADIOS 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES REMEMBERED - 
BY THEIR SERVICE 










Wuane a nOOnED Cle A HOOKED RUG 






In One Day—Size 24x36 


with the JACKSON automatic 
Rug shuttle. This shuttle is the 
one used by the Smoky Moun 
tain folk and New England 
Yankees. Uses old clothes eut 













into etrips, wool yarn, rayon 
hose, ete. Child can operate it 
successfully Price $1 25 COM 
PLETE WITH INSTRUC 








TIONS. FREE illustrated cata-* 
logue with over 100 rug designs. GUARANTEED. Send cash 
or money order. Burlap Patterns Now Available. 

H. JACKSON 





Dept. 6, Box 237 Baidwin, New York 











When Fairyfoot is applied, see how quickly pain stops, 
and your bunion gets smaller. Enables you to wear proper 
shoes. Ready forinstant use. Tested and proven since 1897 
Now new, faster formula works quicker, better than ever. 
Write today for FREE TRIAL TREATMENT. 






FAIRYFOOT, 1223 So. Wabash Ave 


Dept. 3241 CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





LOOK wot WATER IN 5 MINUTES 


just Groep the Elden Electric Water Heater inte water, plug ite 
‘aay lnght socket and you will have steamong het water m 5 mumutes! 









“as: ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
Department 39, 7210 Woodward Ave., __ Detroit 2, Michigan 


OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


we“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 
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MEN! WOMEN! 


IF YOU'RE FEELING 
“BELOW PAR” 
DO WHAT 50,000 
OTHERS HAVE DONE 


of Better 


Yes, there IS such a secret— 
and YOU can learn it! 


**Nervoueness all gone, never take a 
lazative anymore, have lost 14 pounds 
and feel good all the time. I wouldn't 
take $1,000 for what you taught me."’ 
That's a typical letter from one of more 
than 50,000 men and women of all ages 
from 18 to 86 for whom AL WILLIAMS 
has directed health improvement pro- 
grams during the past 25 years. 


If you are run down and physically or 
mentally tired—if you are afflicted with 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, ab- 
normal BLOOD PRESSURE, RHEU- 
MATIC PAINS, frequent COLDS, 
HEADACHES, OVERWEIGHT or some 
self created disorder, don’t wait any 
longer to DO something about it! 


fa | pe interesting 24 ore  {iectrated 
“YOUR HEAL 
NEXT 90 DAYS”, by ae. Bn 
tioner tells the basie cause of so 
much poor health—then explains how 
you can learn to combat it right in 
your own home! If you are sincerely 
interested in better health and longer, 
happier living, send for this unusual 
FREE BOOK today. No cost or obli- 












Todd 


gation. Just write your name and 
address plainly and mail your letter 
or penny postcard TODAY! 


THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM Dept. 17A 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California 








$1,756 to $3,021 Year 


nw 6a Ort ry 102 
ons. _. / Rochester 4, New York 
Veterans Get - Rush TREE list of U. 8. 
Preferance. Pee 4 Big epy JOBS, 
e DOO escribing sai- 
Men— Women £ aries, hours, work. Tell me 
32 page Civil how to prepare for one of these 
Service book jobs. 
—FREE 
oe Coupon / PP ad aaah oh 046 ¥000000608 
Sune REED: ov ci ccosvese asateese 


Earliest Tomato 


JUNG’S WAYAHEAD 
has Big Red Fruit ripening as early as 
4. Regular price 15¢ per packet, 
but to introduce Jung's 
Quality Seeds we will } 










of this Tomato, Giant Carrot, 
Cream Lettuce, and Earliest 
Radish, also a packet each of 3 
Giant Zinnias and i 
Double Larkspur 
All the above for 10c; in Can- 
ada, 20c. A Premium Coupon 
sent with each collection, also 
our catalog of bargains in 
Seeds, Plants, Hybrid Corn, 
Vicland Oats, etc. 


EED CO., Dept. 10, Randolph, Wis. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 


Bars or chips for only a few cents a 


pound. All details for one dollar. J. 
Blades, 576 Orchard Ave. Barberton, O. 





Radio 


Call Me Mister 


A contestant on Bob Hawk’s quiz 
show had an obvious case of ‘‘mike fright.” 
“What's your name?” asked Hawk, 


trying to put him at ease, 
“T don’t know,” jittered the man. 
“Why not?” asked Hawk. 
“Because I’m not myself right now.” 


Black or Color? 


Television is nearer home than most 
people probably think. 

This year, at least 350,000 black-and- 
white sets will be made. That compares 
to about 4,000 made in 1946 and some 
10,000 now in use. So far, seven com- 
mercial television stations broadcast four 
or five hours a day. NBC and CBS own 
one station apiece; ABC rents five. Mutual 
is waiting to see what happens, 

The hottest question is color tele- 
vision. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is holding hearings to decide 
whether to grant commercial licenses to 
color stations, 

According to CBS, it could start color 
shows in six weeks. Its color system, 





two national color networks, compared to 
four black-and-white webs. Reason is 
that color needs more room in the ultra- 
high frequencies assigned to television. 

New Art. Television’s biggest prob- 
lem, as a Zenith official said, is still how 
to “make the art economically feasible.” 
It costs over $600,000 to build a master 
black and white television station (15% 
more for color) as compared to about 
$50,000 for an ordinary radio station. 
Since video combines both movie and radio 
arts, it takes a raft of extra technicians, 
set designers, costumes and expensive 
equipment such as light and iconoscope 
cameras, 

Sports events and spot news cover- 
age are.the cheapest kind of shows. And 
television stations can use “tanned” pro- 
grams from movie film. But Hollywood is 
in no mood to let television broadcast its 
money-making movies. 

Look-See. Television commercials, 
too, are expensive. But they do have the 
advantage of giving people a look at goods 
advertised. New York City stores, some 
of which are experimenting with television 
advertising, plan to set up separate tele- 
vision budgets, in addition to newspaper 
ads. 

Gradually, the industry is pushing its 
way through obstacles. Of a total 360 
stations FCC figures it will take to cover 
the nation, a good sixth are already on 





GOLF SHOWING. The television cameras (center and right) are attached to movable “dollies.” 


which is mechanically based on rotating 
(slightly noisy) discs, has produced clear 
images of football games and studio pro- 
grams in New York. 

On the other side—opposed to giving 
color the nod—is the Radio Corporation 
of America (owner of NBC). RCA has 
sunk a lot of money and research in black 
and white video and has not yet perfected 
the electronic color system it’s fostering. 

Color vs. black-and-white is just one 
of FCC’s headaches. Television stations 
have only a 30-50 mile range and, like 
ordinary stations, have to be linked for 
network shows. Presently, there is a relay 
station between Schenectady and New 
York and a coaxial cable between New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington. 

CBS Vice-President Adrian Murphy 
has admitted there could probably be only 


their way. FCC has granted 39 construc- 
tion permits, has applications for 21 oth- 
ers. Until these stations are built, people 
in New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Schenectady and Chicago, where the seven 
existing stations operate, will probably be 
the only ones ordering new sets. 

How Much. Prices are steep for av- 
erage pocketbooks. A typical table-model 
receiver with 7-in, screen costs $225, plus 
a $40 aerial installation fee. Consoles 
with ro-in, screens cost about $750; with 
projection screens, $1,200. 

Some experts say it will be five years, 
others say less, before television is a com- 
mon thing in American homes. Many agree 
it won’t replace AM and FM because 
there will still be people who want to 
listen while away from the radio, All 
agree that television is out of the woods. 


PATHFINDER 


Aviation 


Whatzit 


For the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion there seemed to be clear sailing ahead 
in the matter of aircraft categories—jets 
and rockets seemed to have exhausted the 
possibilities. 

Then came officials of the new Nelson 
Aircraft Co., San Fernando, Cal. They 
wanted a production license for their new 
plane, the Dragonfly 

Problem: The Dragonfly is a glider, 
EXCEPT for a 5o-lb., 25-h.p. engine. But 
the engine is used only while seeking sus- 
taining air currents, so it’s not exactly an 
airplane. Result: A new category—for 
powered gliders. What next? CAA waits 
and wonders. 


Small Field, Big Business 


For most of America’s 34,000 private 
plane owners the best part of flying is 
definitely off the ground. 

At most of the 4,000 airports that 
handle their car-sized pleasure planes, they 
could expect little more than a washroom, 
soft-drink stand, and a condescending atti- 
tude from operators who, without compe- 
tition, saw no reason to strain themselves 
giving extra service. 

Sweep. But as the New Year of 
private flying opened, they suddenly found 
themselves facing competition that threat- 
ens to force a broom through every small 
field in the country. 

Behind the clean-up will be a big busi- 
ness attitude akin to the transition from 
grocery-store gas-pump to the gleaming 
filling stations of today. 

Pioneer in applying the technique to 
private aviation is Richard Gans, 28-year- 
old scion of a wealthy New Jersey brewing 
family (P. Ballantine & Sons). 

Staten Stencil. His first step has 
been taken at a 135-acre field on Staten 
Island.. More than a quarter million dol- 
lars have been spent so far to turn the 
field into a pattern for a nation-wide chain 
of at least 15 exact duplicates. 

The Staten Island field offers: 

An office to handle hotel and theater 
reservations. A’ station wagon or seaplane- 
taxi to whisk flyers to the big city. Steno- 
graphic and secretarial service at the field 
and in the city. A bar and lounge in a 
B-29 fuselage. 

Town Tie. At all his other fields, 
planned along the coast, the same link be- 
tween non-urban fields and metropolitan 
centers will be provided. 

For local pilots and air enthusiasts the 
Gans fields will provide barbecue get-to- 
gethers, fashion shows (featuring flying 
togs) and amateur flying circuses. 

Although Gans will spend $3 million 
before his chain is completed, smaller op- 
erators throughout the nation will now 
face—and probably meet—the challenge 
of treating small plane flying as a big 
money possibility along Main Street and 
Broadway. 
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l—F Peter PAIN HAS YOU ALL TIED UP WITH 


@ Rub in Ben-Gay, quick! Gently warming Ben-Gay brings 
speedy, welcome relief from chest-cold discomfort. You see, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 242 times more methyl salicylate and 
menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to all doctors—than 
five other widely offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, 
the original Baume Analgésique. 

Also for Pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 






BIGGEST 
BULB BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Think of it! This amazing low 
rice brings you 100 blooming size 
gladiola bulbs—8 glorious rainbow mix colorsin 
these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Picardy, Dr. 
Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. We 
will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER 5 YEARS. 
Order now while they last! Sent in plenty of time for 
spring planting. Money back guarantee 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy white, fragrant 
flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too 

SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage on 
arrival. Send order, name and address to 
MICHIGAN sures. co. 

and Rapids 2, Michigan 







Dept. GE 1904 





Your old reliable Kodak Finishers. Roll 
Developed & Printed for only 25c¢ 


Or for something Bigger and Better in 

Kodak Finishing. 35¢ 

PERFECT FILM SERVICE, FLA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES! 





HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EA 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift 


American Earpnone Co., 16 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-15), W. Y. 17, N.Y, 















Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


I want new to eash hundreds of FRE & 


checks for $1 to to 's100 offered each week, 
INFORMATION 


No previous experience necessary. Send 
postcard for information—FREE. 

SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-P Independence Bidz. Colorado Springs, Cole. 



















; S THESE BIG MONEY MAKERS 2422 4 


ES ~ Let mesend you thie Big Box of Home Products. 

4 ~" FREE F.O.B. Factory to show friends and 

-_ Pre D)~ neighbors. Low Prices and Money-Saving 
o°n Z). 

















+ Premium Offers. No experience needed to 
etart making Good Money. Rush name for 


* outfit today. 
’ Blair, Dept. 78-CA Lynchburg, Va. 


ONE ACRE AND 
INDEPENDENCE 

Sericulture offers country life with competent income 
No capital. Hundreds of publications have reported our 
success. 

‘Magazine Digest’ says ... the most important de- 
velopments are at Thornwood, a 16 acre estate at Mor- 
ristown, N. J. Here C. FE. H. Gil, a retired exporter, is 
proving that silk can provide a good living for families 


with one or two acres of land. 
Join our cooperative club. Write for ‘Silk in America’’. 


Cc. E. H. Gil, Box 791-C, Morristown, N. J. 


S BE SURE—ORDER EARLY 


TRAWBERRIES 


The only way to be sure of your plants and save Geapesing- 
ment is to order early. We have a fine selection of all the 
standard varie ~ domes fully described in our catalog full of 
bargains in plants, trees and shrubs. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 250 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- | 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- | 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your | 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. | 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE | 
_conameo ™ SYRUP PEPSIN 


600 BRAND NEW | 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


FLIGHT JACKETS 
serine, $18.75 


standing 
buy at only 


us 25¢ for packing, 

indling and postage. 
Leather. Sheep-skin lined. 
Sizes 38-46. We reserve 
the right to refund your | 
money if, for any reason, 
we are unable to fill your 
order. 


cs 
First State Patch Co. Dept. p-3 
419 Shipley St., Wilmington, Del. 


Reference—Central Nat. Bank of Wilmington, Dela. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


SPASTIC AND PARALYSIS 


iomek 2 oa e ned, | 
Milton 4. Berry 
Foundation Schools 





Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically in- 
dependent. Our forty-eighth year. 
Medical supervision. 

RESI DENT SCHOOLS 


For 
16264 Ventura Bovlevard, Encino, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS | 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. 8 h de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, tihode Island. 


High School Course 


FIM e LU Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
dent school work— res for college entrance exams, Standard 
H. 8. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Orodt it for H. 5. subjects 
ots Single subjects if desired. Ask for Free Bulletin 

merican School, Dept. H-14i,4 Drexel at 58th. Chicago 37 


STAMMER? 








This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 46 years. Free—no oligatton. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3439 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Edueation 


Resurgence of Learning 


Happy days are here again for U.S. 
colleges. 

It has been generally known that 
higher education was enjoying its biggest 
boom in history, but Dr. Raymond Wal- 
ters, president of the University of Cincin- 
nati and educators’ “statistician laureate,” 
brought out the figures to prove it. 

Dr. Walters’ 27th annual survey of 
enrollments in colleges and universities 
showed more than 2 million men and 
women students, of whom slightly more 
than half are veterans. 

In the 668 approved universities and 
4-year colleges, there were 1.33 million 
full-time students, including 714,447 vet- 
erans. The grand total, including part- 
time students, was 1.7 million, Estimates 
from junior colleges and 4-year schools 
not on Dr. Walters’ list pushed the total 
beyond the 2 million mark, 57% above 
1939. 


Teaching Manners 


This year will see a novel and vitally 
important subject taught in many a U.S. 
school for the first time. Already, it is in 
use in private schools. That subject is 
Manners—just plain, simple good man- 
ners, 

U.S. educators have long been aware 
that American youth, especially in our 
large cities, are becoming more and more 
ill-mannered with each passing year, The 
fault, they are quick to point out, is in 
the lack of proper training. 

Last week there came off the press 
the first exciting, readable text book on 
the subject, titled Your Manners Are 
Showing. Its author is Betty Getz. At- 
tractive, Chicago-born Betty knows how 
to write in teen-age language. The text is 
illustrated with gay sketches with verses 
to explain them. 

Betty, herself, is an enthusiast on the 
subject. Coming from a home in which 


How crude and rude of Dick to eat 
While walking gaily down the street 
(Perhaps he nibbles on the roam 
Because he's starved by folks at home!) 





she really learned manners, she was 
shocked at the lack of simple knowledge 
of them by most of her school mates. 
Before she was out of her teens she was 
on the staff of the college girl magazine 
Mademoiselle, There she got her first big 
chance, Given an assignment to draw two 
pages of sketches for teen-agers, she de- 
voted it to the simple subject of “Man- 
ners.” 

So keen was the response that she 
began to realize that if you could talk to 
teen-agers in their own language they were 
hungry for knowledge of the subject. Re- 
sult: A gay and charming text book. 

No Snob. Betty has the knack of 
getting inside the teen-age mind and think- 
ing from there on. Her sketches, alone, 
are a riot. Sometimes, however, she can 
get very serious: 

“Whether it’s a two-hour stretch 
minding the neighbor’s children, or a full 
40-hour week, someone has obviously 
thought enough of your ability and talent 
to hire you. . . . So take your job seri- 
ously! Even though it may not be per- 
manent, make up your mind to do the 
best you can. Don’t be a job-hopper... . 

“The blame-it-on-my-youth attitude 
does not excuse such faults as dressing 
like a bobby-soxer or a sloppy Joe Blo. 
Cut the comedy and forget your age.” 


Betty’s foremost companion and 
model is “Fatso,” a frisky dachshund who 
appears in most of her drawings. Her 


dream is to help establish recreational 
centers throughout the country where 
teen-agers can meet. 

Public Schools Next. In Richmond, 
Va., the ice is being broken in Virginia’s 
public schools. Here and there other cities 
are also beginning to teach their children 
Manners, 

In the capital of the Old South ad- 
vantage is taken of the study-room period 
to teach the subject. Home room teach- 
ers have discovered that most of what the 
students do not know about manners, they 
really want to know. 

Richmond’s pioneering in Virginia is 
a good omen for what is coming in the 
U.S. In the whole gloomy educational 
picture on the elementary and secondary 
level it is a bright spot. Watch 1947! 





EMILY POST JR. Betty Getz did something about her conviction that it was time to do some- 


thing about ill manners am@ng the bobby-soxers and junior Joes. 


(SEE: Teaching Manners) 
PATHFINDER 





White Gold 


One July day in 1942 Harry Lillis 
(Bing) Crosby strolled into Decca’s West 
Coast recording studios, cleared his fabu- 
lous throat, and struck up a song. 

The song struck gold. 

It was White Christmas—part of the 
Holiday Inn album from a movie of that 
name. Irving Berlin wrote it and John 
Scott Trotter played the tune. 

It was a good song. But nobody 
dreamed White Christmas would sell four 
million copies—far more than any other 


. record ever made—nor that it would sell 


in July nearly as well as in December. 

Tops. Unlike most Tin Pan Alley 
products, its sales revive each year. This 
year they went over 4 million—and would 
have sold more if Decca could have made 
them. 

Decca tried two other issues of the 
song, one with Jascha Heifetz. They 
couldn’t touch Crosby’s. Only runner up 
is another Crosby disk—Silent Night, with 
Adeste Fideles, and it’s way behind. 

This year, Bing cleared between 
$500,000 and $600,000 in royalties ($100,- 
ooo over 1945). Decca wouldn’t say just 
how much of it came from White Christ- 
mas, but singers’ royalties ordinarily range 
from 1¢ to 3¢-per record, and Crosby’s 
may run even higher. 

That adds up to at least $40,000 (and 
probably closer to $120,000) Bing earned 
from one record—playing time: about 24 
minutes. 


New Records 


This isn’t exactly music—unless you 
hear music in each well-rounded word Ac- 


tor Maurice Evans speaks. But it’s im- 
portant. 
Columbia has six excerpts from 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet, splendidly handled 
as to diction and recording. Three 12-inch 
records (Columbia: MM-6s51). 
Religioso. Hymns We Love. Nelson 
Eddy, organist Theodore Paxon, and choir 
in 12 hymns from Rejoice Ye Pure in 


Heart to Rock of Ages. Five 10-inch 
records (Columbia: M-646). 
Hymns of All Churches. Interdenom- 


inational, with everything from Eili, Eili 
to The Old Rugged Cross (Victor: S-46). 

Lighter. Musicale. Violinist-conduc- 
tor Marek Weber makes something new 
of pieces like Humoresque, Souvenir, My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Votce, The Old Re- 
frain (Columbia: C-118). 

Rimsky-Korsakov. Familiar bits in- 
cluding Song of India, Hymn to the Sun, 
and Fandango (Columbia: X-272). 

Very Light. Recommended popular 


releases: Sammy Kaye’s /t’s a Lie, Freddy 
Martin’s Heaven Knows When, Spike 
Jones’ Laughing Record and Al Good- 
man’s 12-inch Duel in the Sun (Victor). 


Benny Goodman’s Oh, Baby, Frank Sinat- 
ra’s This is the Night, Kay Kyser’s The 
Old Lamp-Lighter (Columbia). 
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Li LU Patented 
COAL HEATER 





LOOK INSIDE 
See the 
Difference 
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e No more daily fires to build 
e No more waking up in an “ice-cold” house . 


e Your home is WARM every MORNING 
with a WARM MORNING Coal Heater. 


A WARM MORNING heats all day and 
all night in coldest weather without re- 
fueling ...48 to 72 hours in mild weather. 
You need start a fire but once a year. 


Requires no special diet. Holds 100 
Ibs. coal. Burns cheapest fuel...any kind 
of coal, coke, briquets or wood. 

Radiates an abundance of heat, suffi- 
cient for the average home. Low in cost 
and costs much less to operate. Now is 
~~ A the time to change to safe, healthful, 

| economical heat. 

Sold by all leading Hardware, Furniture, 


Lumber, Coal and Appliance stores. See your 
favorite dealer today. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 


114 West 11th St. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES. : 


FREE! Jumbo Spool Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
pieces. 3 lbs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
$1.49 plus postage. Sent C. O. D. 
FREE! EXTRA! Jumbo Spool 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
not perfectly satisfied, just return 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing — 
thread and free quilt patterns for =: 
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FREE? 


your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways? 
You be the judge. You can't lose. Could 
anything be more fair? Compare our offer 


and liberal guarantee with others. Send No #7. yP ?) vj 77} 


Money! Just mail acard Today. Act Now! @ S664) 


REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-A, SESSER, ILLINOIS 





A 
VeO“ay, 


Show FOG COU) 
Everyday Greeting Cards 


Extra cash showing friends, neigh- 
bors fast-selling WALLACE ‘Brown 
Everyday Greeting Cards. All-Oc- 
casion ass’t: 16 us Cards for 
Birthdays, "Gert ell, Friendship, 
Baby-Birth, Sympathy, Anniver- 

saries. Only$i .00—your profit u 

to 60c! 9 other Assortm’ts includ- 

ingGift- ecentandiinsten , Humorous, Personal Notes 

Stationery, and others, Also Name-Imprinted Stationery. 
Write for samples on approval. WALLACE BROWN, inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, Dept. K-45, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








VALENCIA 
ORANGES 


From tree to you In a few 
days—tTree-ripened in 
Texas Rio Grande Valley 


These tree-ripened Valencia Oranges are the 
= of the Texas Rio Grande Valley, excel- 
ent for both table and juice. Harvest of new 
crop beginning now, available throughout 
February, March and April. Order supp ~- for 
each month, $5.75 per bushel, express prepaid, 
delivered anywhere in U.S. served by Railway 
Express. Ruby Red Grapefruit and Marsh 
Pink Grapefruit also available now, same 
price. Write for Monthly Fruit Service folder. 


HAYS C. MITCHELL PRODUCE CO. 


707 N. Commerce St. Harlingen, Texas 








25% Py 
Exquisitely ruffled and x 
sare veined, 6 inches to. 
1 see 

fi sa Feaden an S ecial--2e- Pkt. 

& postpaid for l0c. Send dime 

Y W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
309 Burpee a2 B oR 309 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. _Clinten, lowa 





















ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fic tion, re ference, medical, mechani- 

cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 

ings. Send for Clarkson's 1947 verry 


Wits ir. - a illu ed book 
” rt Ts 


in I 
The,buy ie guide { Soo 000 b ok Ipvera ‘Tees it 
' you write now—teday! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. PA-471, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tl. 
DIRECT TO YOU $ 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 99> 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- } teed 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. TERMS 
Free catalog. Compare our prices. 


Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 965, Joliet, II. 
















PLAY PIANO..".°.. 


Play your favorite Piano or Organ Pieces with this 
NEW Simplay Method. NO MUSIC KNOWLEDGE 
REQUIRED. Read the piano keyboard right off the 
page, and Play in 15 Minutes, or your money back. 
Send $1 for big book showing how to play 50 pieces. 


Simplay Co. “ Box 310-A, Concord, Mass. 
MONEY -MAKERS rit 


Fa rms! ow catalog just out! Bargains Galore! 


Aute-Cabins, Stores, Ranches, Coast-te- 
Coast, mailed FREE. TELL us what you want. Where? Price? 
Terms? Save time - mon~y through our 47-year-old service. Write. 


STROUT REALTY 





255 4th Avenue 20 West 9th St. 453 S. Soring 
New York 10 Kansas City 6, Mo. Leos Angelos 13 








or ws | 
INJURED or DEFORMED BACK 


A woman, aided by Philo Burt support, writes: 
“Now, I can walk, run, dance, ride without 
aches and pains.”” A man, invalided by a bad 
fall, was enabled to walk, ride horseback and 
play tennis. A child paralyzed from 
a spinal deformity was playing 


around the house within four weeks. 
In our Free Book, many users tell 
of relief, improved appearance, even 
permanent correction. 


Over 68,000 benefited by 
Philo Burt Back Aid 


If your back is weak, injured, dis- 
eased or deformed, investigate what 
the patented Philo Burt Appliance 
can do for you. Light, flexible and 
easily adjustable, it’s far more 
comfortable than torturing plas- 
ter casts, leather and celluloid 
jackets or steel braces. Physi- 
cians recommend it; and we 
work with your doctor. 
30 day’s trial to prove its value 
Reduced price within reach of 
all. Send for FREE BOOK, 
describing your condition so 
we can give you specific infor- 
mation, 
PHILO BURT CO. 
179-13 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 





© King Features Syndicate All Rights Reserved 


SINCE THEY WERE BABIES 


THE QUINTUPLETS 


always used this for coughs of 


CHEST COLDS 


The Quintuplets have always relied on 
Musterole for coughs, sore throat and ach- 
ing muscles from colds. It instantly starts 
to bring wonderful, long-lasting relief! 
Musterole helps break up painful surface 
congestion, too. A white, stainless rub— 
just rub it on chest, throat and back. 

In 3 Strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole 
for average baby’s skin. Regular and 
Extra Strength for grown-ups. 











Grown on Malling root stock, these 
miniature Apple and Pear Trees bear 
an amazing yield of FULL SIZE fruit. 
Very little space required. Raised uncer famed 
Maloney supervision. Write for FREE Color 
Catalog; also shows other FRUITS, 
BERRIES, SHRUBS, PERENNIALS 
and ROSES. Maloney quality always best. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., INC. 
93 Circle Rd., Dansville, N. Y. 


ELECTRIFY your LAWNMOWER 
Battery Operated 


SELF-CONTAINED e@ SELF-PROPELLED 
We show ‘you how to convert 
your mower for use with a car bat- 
tery. Save energy, labor and time 
with this self-propelled unit. Our $]°° 
simplified plans make it easy. Complete Plans 


LEJAY MFG. CO., 210 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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Movies 





Not Too Keen 


The Razor’s Edge (20th Century-Fox) 
is a stupendous screen edition of W. Som- 
erset Maugham’s loose-jointed, rather fool- 
ish novel. 

Maugham opens his book with an ad- 
mission: “I have little story to tell.” Un- 
dismayed by this, Producer Darryl F. 
Zanuck pounces upon the wispy original 
as if it were Gone With The Wend. The 
film is prettied up w.th acres of gorgeous 
sets that nearly cover the globe, a lush 
musical score, and several big-league stars. 

Lost Soul. Tyrone Power, back from 
the wars and looking sleeker than ever, 
plays Larry Darrell. Larry ‘is a moody 
young man troubled by vague longings. 
“I’ve been searching for something I 
haven’t been able to put into words,” he 
That's as close as he comes to de- 
fining what it is he’s looking for. 

His refusal to buckle down to a 
sible business and make a million dollars 
infuriates his fiancée, Isabel. She reluc- 
tantly breaks her engagement, marries an- 
other man, and spends the rest of her life 
mooning over Larry. 

In India Larry meets a doddering, 
heavily-bearded holy man who shows him 
how to set his soul at rest. The average 
moviegoer may find the recipe a trifle hard 
to follow, for it living on a 
mountain top and thinking—hard. 

Insight Guarded. After Larry thinks 
for a spell, he plunges out into a fancy 
sunrise, looks heavenward, and somehow 
achieves ‘‘a knowledge more than human.” 
Selfishly, he makes no attempt to share 
this revelation with the audience. 

The two best, and best-acted, charac- 
ters hover around the edges of the main 
plot: One is Elliott Templeton, a super- 
snob played with waspish effectiveness by 
Clifton Webb. Webb has several dubious 
epigrams to get off, like “I do not like the 


Says. 


sen- 


consists of 


propinquity of the hoi polloi.” But he 
plays his part with acid enthusiasm. 
High Spot. Anne Baxter, as Sophie, 
a young girl who becomes a drunkard after 
the death of her husband and child, gives 
a really distinguished performance. With 
power and pathos, she demonstrates girlish 
innocence, despair, and even depravity. 
The other performances range from 
fair to fearful. It probably isn’t Power’s 
fault that he suggests a collar-ad instead 
of a six-cylinder intellectual. But Gene 
Tierney, as Isabel, might have managed 
to look more interested in her hero’s dis- 
tress. Most of the time her lovely face is 
blank as a saucer. John Payne, as Isabel’s 
husband, and Herbert Marshall, as Somer- 


set Maugham, who narrates the story, 
neither help nor harm the film, 
For all its essential emptiness, The 


Razor’s Edge has been magnificently made, 
and almost anyone will find something to 
enjoy in it. Edmund Goulding’s direction 
is remarkably smooth, and the whole thing 
moves expertly that Author 
Maugham has happily announced: ‘The 
production is beyond all praise.” 


along so 


No History Here 


According to Universal’s Magnificent 
Doll, Dolly Madison, the political pin-up 
girl of the Federalist period, saved Amer- 
ica single-handed from its worst enemy 
(Aaron Burr) and elected Thomas Jeffer- 
son to the Presidency. 

History teachers will have a time ex- 
plaining this interpretation. It’s hard to 
understand why it was necessary to fiction- 
alize the life of the Fourth President’s 
lady. Dolly lived in exciting times and 
hobnobbed with famous Americans. Any- 
way, the scriptwriters bypassed legitimate 
dramatic possibilities to turn out a dull, 
inaccurate, though glossy, setting for 
Ginger Rogers’ charms, 

Love & Politics. The 


film follows 


Dolly from her first marriage to Quaker 
Todd through her entrance to the White 
House as official hostess for widower-Pres- 
ident Jefferson. (Her second spouse, James 





POWER'S IN PARIS. Both Anne Baxter and Gene Tierney have got him. (SEE: Not Too Keen) 
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-MR. & MRS. MADISON. In reel life, Meredith 


& Rogers. (SEE: No History Here) 


Madison, was then Secretary of State.) 

The story purports to show how she 
becomes good-government conscious. Some- 
how, political-theory coming 
from Fred Astaire’s former dancing part- 
ner, fail to ring true. But as an Elsa-Max- 
wellian party-thrower and model for Vera 
West’s costumes and Lilly Dache’s hats, 
Ginger glitters brilliantly. 

The men in the Doll’s life don’t do 
much better in this fictional twaddle. 
Aaron Burr admittedly was a thorn in the 
side of early-American democrats. As 
played by David Niven, he'll prick the 
sensibilities of Americans who 
know “ham” acting when they smell it. 
Burgess Meredith (James Madison) gives 
the film’s most convincing performance. 
He’s amazingly human when wooing Dolly 
with lines right out of the Bill of Rights. 

No Chance. Stilted dialogue and 
over-dramatized situations stifle the rest 
of a large cast that includes Peggy Wood, 
Robert Barratt and Horace McNally. 

Americans can take their history 
straight without sugar-coated glamor. 


speeches, 


today’s 


Capsules 


Wake Up and Dream (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) is based on Robert Nathan’s 
fantasy, The Enchanted Voyage. Unfor- 
tunately, the film misses on the whimsy. 
It’s just a Technicolor hodge-podge of 
odd characters. Miscast as the leads are 
June Haver, who steps self-consciously 
out of her dancing shoes into a dramatic 
waitress role, and John Payne, justifiably 


embarrassed about his  farmer-turned- 
sailor part. 
Love Laughs at Andy Hardy 


(M-G-M) brings the Carvel City family 
back to the screen after a two-year ab- 
sence—the length of star Mickey Rooney’s 
Army stint. This latest episode follows 
the old (nine years) pattern of the series. 
Judge Hardy (Lewis Stone) still talks 
man-to-man, Mama Hardy (Fay Holden) 
flutters over her brood, and son Andy 
(Rooney) gets involved in l-o-v-e. Only 
perceptible change in this rosy dream of 
middle-class family life are the bags under 
Rooney’s eyes. 


JANUARY 15, 1947 


















~~ YOU TOO Can 
Have Invisible 

a, Hove 
* » Hearing Correction 


- 


Fill out form below, tear out and mail today 






EXTRA EARLY! 
GIANT PLANTS 


Yield up to 1/2 bushels 


Amazing hybrid vigor. 
Plants grow 6 ft. across. 
SEED SUPPLY Bear GREAT QUAN- 

LIMITED! TITIES of fruit CON- 


TINUOUSLY from July 
WRITE TODAY *til killing frost! 


30 % to 40 % More Yield —Top Quality 


U. of Minn. tests show high dis- 
ease resistance. Smooth globu- 
lar fruits, surprisingly even in 
size, shape, and scarlet color. 
Ripen evenly throughout. It's 
really better! Pkt. (30 seeds) 25c, 
3 Pkts. 65c. Send for FREE 
Catalog. Market Growers—write 
for prices. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 


40 4th St. Faribault, Minn. 


SOMETHING NEW 


A walking cane which 
by conversion you can 
sit on. 

Will be in production 
as soon as materials are 
available. 



















Get priority, informa- 
tion, and prices, by send- 
ing name and address. 

Agents and 
sionaires solicited. 


conces- 





SOCIETY CANE SEAT 


OAKLAND, NEBRASKA 








Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


an Inch in Diameter 


NEW MORRISON, Giant of the Black Raspberry Fomiiy. stands head 
and shoulders above other standard varieties. Ohio Grower Says, 
**During one of the most serious spring droughts in history, the 
MORRISON RASPBERRY produced a heavy crop of fine berries 
while other standard varieties in this section were sma!!, seedy and 
almost a failure.’’ Read all about them in our free catalog fall of 
bargains in plants, trees, shrubs, etc. Write today. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 500 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


GUARANTEED GIANT CHINCHILLAS 
. Raise money-making Chin-Chin 
Giant Chinchillas, King of all rab- 
bits. Gorgeous fur. Big demand. 
Big profits. Small capital. Anideal 
business for anybody, anywhere. 


R4A Sellersville, Pa. 










WILLOW BROOK FARM 





Dept. 821 MAICO, Maico Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please mail, in plain envelope, complete information on INVISIBLE hearing correction. 









Now My HEARING AID 


is INVISIBLE! 


No one notices my hearing defect because 


MAICO HEAR RINGS 


and the ATOMEER 


Conceal as they conquer my hearing loss. | dress as 
| please—business suit, sportswear, or evening clothes 
—and with the ATOMEER so tiny and light, and 


we Hear Rings so beautifully deceiving, | live a normal 








life as a happy, well 
dressed woman. 


One of many 






St. and Ne. 
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lf You Can Read English 


You Can Learn Music Without a Teacher 





Yes, if you follow our clear home study instructions for 
only a half hour each day, you should soon be playing 
simple melodies. Easy as A-B-C! No tedious scales 


You learn to play real tunes by note right from the start! 
Study any instrument you like for a jew cents a day! 
If interested, send for Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
sample. See how easy it is to learn music at home with- 


out a teacher. Mention your favorite 

instrument FREE 

U. S. School of Music, 1061 Brunswick 

Bidg., N. ¥. 19, N. Y. BOOKLET 
ee ee ee 


| U.S. School of Music, 1061 Brunswick Bidg., N.Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. I would 
like to piay (Name Instrument 
Have you 
pe... cs, tkccnesdéseiodaadetbmnned Instrument’... 
NaM@ec cocoons cccccccsccscooecescsecccccccess 7 
Please Pris 


PERG 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 


Seed Protectant 


Saves the seed. Increases the 

yield. Prevents seed decay 
and damping off. When you buy seeds 
—insist on Spergon-treated seeds. 
Write for bulletins on our new fungi- 
cides, insecticides and weed-killers. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, W. Y. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of in- 
ventions. Write for further particulars as.to 
patent protection and procedure and “‘Inven- 
tion Record”’ form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
1023 Victor Building, Washington 1, BD. C. 








Pedigree-Sired by males from 200-300 
Official Egg Record R.O.P. Hens. U.S ff 


Approved. Pullorum Controlled. Your y, £@) ;} 
favorite purebred from famous laying - 
strains. Sexed, if desired. Hybrids. Prompt wy ys 
Service. CATALOG FREE! bY st 
LONE ELM HATCHERY, Box 141, Nokomis, Ii! . As 
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LOOSE 
SCREWS 


with Plastic Wood 


EASY! No skill re- 
quired. Handles 
like putty... and 
hardens into wood. 


iN CANS 
OR TUBES 


WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 


PLASTIC 





Glorious GLADS 
Beautiful, bright, glorious Glads! 
Sturdy Minnesota grown bulbs... 
20 top notch varieties . . . the finest 


of ALL flowers for cutting. 
WRITE for new 75th Anniversary Catalog! 


NDREWS nursery 


401 ORCHARD CREST + FARIBAULT, MINN. 


FREE SEWING TRICKS 


FREE “Bag Magic” shows patterns, pictures, easy 
sewing instructions for making pretty clothes from 
sugar, flour, feed, and other cotton bags. 101 clever 






ideas for playsuits, dresses, blouses, curtains, luncheon 
cloths, other lovely things. Write today to 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 15 





NOW! The ONE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 


Thousands Have Waited for 


THIS IS ALL 
YOU WEAR 


No Separate Battery Pack 
No Dangling Battery Cords 


The tiny new BELTONE 
Mono-Pac is about 4s size 
and weight of old-style 
hearing aids, yet so 
powerful you hear even 
whispers! Get helpful 
facts about this new 
“MIRACLE” aid in valuable FREE 
book about deafness. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
1450 W. 19th St., Dept. PF-71, Chicago 8, Ill 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
Dept. PF-71, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Il. 


Please send me FREE booklet about deafness and what 
can be done to overcome it. 
| NS SASS eee Se Oe ae _ 
| pS EE aR a nee ee ere me nit 


a Zone.___State._____--- 
| 
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"John—are you sure we aren't paying him by 
the hour?” 


Bored Meeting 


Committees meet with much ado, 

With much ado they sit; 

They move, adjourn, and meet anew, 

And—now and then—commit. 
—Florence Jansson 





You'll know when business is back 
to normal. The Help Wanted ad will 
read: “WANTED — AGGRESSIVE 
SALESMAN.” 


Frog legs have become a big business 
in Cuba. After all it’s only a short jump 
from the U.S. 


Many a millionaire who is tanning 
his hide in Florida, can remember way 
back when his dad did it for him in the 
woodshed. 

a oo 

Canners of milk, obviously, cater to 

the baby-carriage trade. 


Let’s be in no hurry this time about 
disarmament. It never got the Venus de 
Milo anywhere. 

Maybe Russia should swap her Polit- 
buro for a Polite Bureau. 


The free-enterprise system will be 
safe when it is conceded that a profit is 
not without honor. 


Extremists in the Philippines may be 
glad to give us bases when their home- 
plate is’ threatened. 

As we understand it, the Soviet will 
give up arguing if we will give up the 
atom bomb. 

In a similar vein, the Pan-American 
Congress should be able to take the phere 
out of hemisphere. 

* bo * 

Reason behind the latest Byrd expedi- 
tion to the South Pole is less scientific 





than you would think. What the boys are 
really looking for is a place to park. 


A “lost weekend” is the shortest dis- 
tance between two pints. 


Ever since V-J Day, there’s been too 
much duc in production. 
* : % 
Legal procedure is all right as far as 
it goes, but what the public wants is less 
dignity and more digging. 


Quips 


Folding of many Washington agen- 
cies in quick succession relieves our office 
waste basket—the one with the elastic 
sides.—Detroit News. 

After all the G.I.s get through col- 
lege they may know how the world got 
into such a mess that they had to become 
G.I.s.—Boston Daily Globe. 

Truman says we must get to the roots 
of differences that divide men. Let’s be- 
gin by digging up war plants.—W ashing- 
ton Evening Star. 

Another hike in laundry prices may 
bring back the Black Shirts.—Arnold 
Glascgow in The Chicago Daily Tribune. 

Ohio police call off a search for a sus- 
pect “with a rose tattooed on her right 
thigh.” The volunteer posse of 75,000 
can now disband.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Imagination makes values. You can't 
tell a real gem from a synthetic one ex- 
cept by checking the wearer’s bankroll.— 
Richmond News-Leader. 

Life would be practically perfect, if 
somebody would invent a process for tak- 
ing the hard work out of it.—Oskaloosa 
(lowa) Tribune Press. 

We'll heat our homes atomically as 
soon as the scientists can put a uranium 
pile into every cellar.—Buffalo Evening 
News. i 

It’s worth thinking about: Somebody 
is being paid real money for knowing the 
things you never bothered to learn.— 
Houston Post. 

“Be it ever so humble, etc.” sang 
the poet, who ought to be here to get a 
load of living in the in-laws’ garage.— 
Detroit News. 





"Well, folks, the old clock on the wall says 
it's time to leave.” 


PATHFINDER 
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ir of the war has come one bless- 
ing—a lesson in thrift for mil- 
lions of those who never before had 
learned to save. 

Enrolled under the Payroll Savings 
Plan in thousands of factories, offices, 
and stores, over 27 million American 
Wage earners were purchasing “E” 
Bonds alone at the rate of about 6 
billion dollars worth a year by the time 
V-J Day arrived. 

With War Bond Savings automati- 
cally deducted from their wages every 
week, thrift was “painless” to these 
wage earners. At the end of the war, 
many who never before had bank ac- 
counts could scarcely believe the sav- 
ings they held. 

The moral was plain to most. Here 
Was a new, easy way to save; one as 
well suited to the future as to the past. 
Result: Today, millions of Americans 
are continuing to buy, through their 
Payroll Savings Plan, not War Bonds, 
but their peacetime equivalent—U. S. 
Savings Bonds, 





From war to peace! War Bonds are now 
known as U.S. Savings Bonds, bring the same 
high return—$25 for every $18.75 at maturity. 





Keeping cost of living in check! Buying 
only needed plentiful goods and saving the 
money which would bid up prices of scarce 
goods keeps your cost of living from rising. 
Save automatically—regularly. 


Out of pay— into nest eggs! A wage earner 
can choose his own figure, have it deducted 
regularly from earnings under Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


SAVINGS AND INTEREST ACCUMULATED 


Weekly 
Savings 


$2,163 45 
3,607 54 
4,329.02 
$,41697 
7,217.20 
8,660 42 
10,828.74 





Savings chart. Plan above shows how even 
modest weekly savings can grow into big 
figures. Moral: Join your Payroll Savings 
Plan next payday. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 








New homes to own! Thousands of new 
homes, like this, will be partially paid for 
through Bonds wisely accumulated during 
the next five to ten years. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 








Raining Cats and Dogs... 


Bates makes a fabric out of a phrase...a new Big ’n’ Little print 
that spills cats and dogs and shining raindrops 

over cape-shouldered coats by Aquatogs*. In Belleweather,* 

sates miracle fabric that sheds wind and rain... Zelan*-processed 
for complete storm safety. Coral, maize, or the aqua shown. 


BATES FABRICS, INC., 80 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. 


> 
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